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ABSTRACT 

New^?Srk-Ci4^jroiiidle— school students must file a high 
school application, and in order to obtain a seat in a school other 
than the neighborhood zoned high school, must engage in a lengthy and 
complicated procedure. Evaluation of the applications process 
suggests that its presumed goal of placing students in appropriate 
high school programs while offering them the maximum program options 
is not being met. Competition for placement in a special program is 
intense, and in most cases, students who fail to gain acceptance must 
^attend neighborhood schools. In 1984, more than a third of the 91,000 
students who applied were not^ admitted to any of their choice 
schools. Computerization has simplified the process, and made 
admissions into unscreened programs more objective, but admission 
into screened programs and educational options programs is still at 
the discretion of individuals schools. Six separate Board of 
Education offices are involved in admissions, which costs more than 
$2.5 million at the central level alone. Students are not given 
enough time between receiving the Directory of High Schools and the 
time they must file applications. The Directory, moreover, provides 
sparse information about program offerings and no information on 
chances of admission into any specialized programs. Finally, most 
guidance counselors at the middle schools do not understand the 
admissions process and have limited access to admissions information. 
Recommendations include more funding and more training for involved 
middle school staff. Seven appendices include the New York City High 
School application form and provide data on popular programs, new 
programs, high school guidance expenditures and high school principal 
survey results. (KH) 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Findings 

The goal of the complex process by which students apply and 

gain entrance to New York City high schools is "to place eighth and 

ninth grade students into appropriate high scnool programs while 

offering them the maximum program options. " Two major problems' 

subvert the attainment of this goal: 

- the lack of adequate space in the schools and programs 
that students want to attend; 

• the lack of adequateTinformation and guidance for 
students to make informed and appropriate choices. 

The specific findings of this study which support these con- 
clusions follow: 

1 . Students applying to high school in New York City have more 
than 150 options of programs and schools among which to choose. Some 
have admission criteria and some accept s£jidents on a random basis. 
Failing to gain acceptance into any special program, a child must 
attend his or her neighborhood high school, except in Manhattan 
where students may attend any borough high school as space permits. 

2. There is intense competition among the more than 100,000 
entering high school students for the 31,000 seats in the special 
programs largely because many neighborhood high schools are considered 
the least desirable, if not an anathema, co many students- and their 
parents. Because of poor funding and a lack of specialized programs, 
they become the schools of last resort for most students. Zoned 

high schools receive an average of $1,631 per student, while special 
schools receive $1,795 per student. Nevertheless, about 70 percent 
of all students end up attending neighborhood high schools, about 
half of whom had not chosen to be there. 

3. In 1984, 91,000 students filed applications to high schools, 
listing an average of almost four choices each. More than a third, 

or 33,000 students, failed to gain admittance to any of their choices. 
The average acceptance rate was one for every 2.6 applicants. For 
the ten most popular programs, which alone generated 77,000 applica- 
tions, the chances of acceptance were one in five. 
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4. Computerization, introduced three years ago, has simplified 
the admissions process and made admissions into unscreened programs 
more objective. Admittance into screened programs (which have 
various admissions criteria) and educational options programs (which 
must admit a representative selection of students) is still at the 
discretion of the individual schools. 

5. Six separate offices at the Board of Education are involved 
in admissions activities, which cost more than $2.5 million at the 
central level alone. 

6. Students have only two weeks J>etween the time they receive 
the Directory of High Schools and application forms and the time 
they must file their applications. Even if they begin in September, 
middle school guidance counselors can give children only about 20 
minutes consultation eachH:a-help--them- sort out" their options and 
fill out their applications. 

7. Students' primary source of information is the High School 
Directory which has sparse information about program offerings, often 
not distinguishing among quite different courses with similar titles. 
High schools write their own course descriptions and no standard 
definitions exist. 

8. Admissions criteria/for screened programs are set by 
individual schools and axe riot approved, justified or published 
anywhere. There is also no information available to students 
about the-chances of admission into any specialized programs. 

9. Most guidance counselors at the middle schools do not 
understand the admissions process, have no access to information 
about selection criteria, and are often ignorant about many of the 
available options. 



Recommendations 

The Educational Priorities Panel supports the goals of the 
high school admissions process. However, believe that some 
basic reforms as wsll as some procedural changes are needed to 
expand students 1 real options and help them take full advantage of 
the opportunities offered by New York's high schools, we recommend 
the following: 
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Long Range Recommendations 

1 ) The school system should regularly analyze and publish 
data on the programs and schools to which children are applying 
and the rate at which they are accepted * Tjiis should be used as 
part of an evaluation of the high schools to determine which types 
of programs are attracting students. Failing schools should be 
reinvigorated and reorganized with programs and courses that meet 
the n*eds and interests of the students . Successful and desirable 
programs should be expanded or replicated so that they can accommo- 
date eve ry child who wants to attend them . The high school funding , 
formula reforms promised by the Division of High Schools and the 
$10 million proposed by the Mayor for this purpose present the 
opportunity for upgrading the neighbprhood comprehensive high ' 
schools starting this fall. 

2) The expansion of special preforms must proceed according 
to borough and citywide plans that take irit£ account a balanc ed 
geographic distribution of special course offerings, and the 'needs 
of students at all academic levels . The proliferation of duplica- 
tive special courses designed only to increase the competition for 
the most capable students is a wasteful use of resources while other 
students' needs remain unaddressed. Criteria for designating new 
programs as screened, unscreened or educational option programs 
must be standardized and strictly adhered to. Programs should not 
be designated as screened unless it is absolutely necessary for 
students 1 success in the program. To the extent possible, all 
schools should serve students at all levels of academic achieveme nt , 
in proportions reflective of the general system-wide student popuT ~ 
lation . 

Short Ran ge Recommendations 

* 1? Middle schools should be provided with $6.3 million in 
categorical funding to increase support services for student s 
going through the high school admissions process . These funds 
could be used to hire personnel to provide academic, vocational 
and career counseling, or aides to alleviate the paperwork burdens 
and free counselors or other st .ff for counseling. The goal of 
the funding would be to substantially reduce the adult/student 
ratio in order to provide more individual counseling for middle 
school students • 

2 ) The middle school staff assigned to adm i ssiqns should attend 
systemwide train i ng programs twice each y ear. This would be in 
addition to the technical assistance now offered by the Office of 
High School Admissions. The training program would be an opportunity 
for middle school counselors to learn about programs and career 
courses in high schools throughout the city, to listen to presenta- 
tions made by high school personnel regarding their programs and 
to ask questions about admissions criteria, it would also be an 
opportunity for the middle school counselors to meet and exchange 
information with the high school personnel. 
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3) A rticulation information groups should be established in 
every school district . These should consist of representatives 
from the middle schools in the district, the neighborhood zoned 
schools, the High School Division, advocacy groups, parents, and 
students. Itiis group would Share information on high school 
admissions. ' tfiey should also explore program possiblities in 
zoned schools which meet the needs of the district's students and 
encourage establishment of such programs. Hie core groups should 
have a citywide executive committee that would meet on a regulat 
basis to share information and help to direct the development of 
new programs in the high schools throughout the 'city. 

4) A survey of options for high school applications should be 
incorporated into middle school career exploration courses (mandated 
by the new Regents 1 Action Plan) so that students can begin con- 
sidering their choices the year before, they must submit applications. 

5) The Project Connect program model should be refined as it 
is expanded, with the goal of connecting* middle schools with high 
schools throughout the city. The "connect" program can ease the 
transition for students from middle school to high school, and 
cculd link up with both neighborhoods zoned schools as well as 
special programs and schools. 

6) High schools should be given an updated' list of middle 
school guidance counselors to encourage direfct contact between the 
high school and the middle school. 

7) Every high sctiool should designate one person responsible 
for handling all questions concerning admissions. This person's 
name and phone number should be^listed in the high school directory. 

8) Program mnd course descriptions in the High School Directory 
should be subject to uniform definitions and admissions criteria. 
Those programs with the same title and the same goals should have 
the same minimum essentials and comparable admissions criteria. 
Where differences do exist in programs and admissions criteria, 

that should be made sxplicit in the directory. Schools and programs 
should publish admissions requirements, last year's acceptance 
rates, average grades of incoming students and other information 
that would help students make appropriate choices. 

9) Since unscreened programs do not take a child's rankiag of 
choices into account for placement, the computer program should be 
revised to hold out the child's ranking for unscreened programs, 
and to reorder the rankings for only those programs which do use 
rankings for admissions. 

10) The Optional Assignment Program should be assessed, and 
the feasibility of incorporating aspects of the Optional Assignment 
Program into the mainstream admissions process using one computer 
should be investigated so that this added complication to an already 
complex admissions system be simplified to the extent possible. 
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11) The Board of Education should continue to contract for 
computer services for the high school admissions process. 

12) All materials ^or parents on high schools, programs and 
the admissions process should be published in languages otiier than 
English. Bilingual personnel available to answer parents' questions 
should be thoroughly trained in the process and program options. 
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FOREWORD 



Introduction 

* While most students and their parents are aware that they must 

undergo a grueling process to get into college, very few anticipate 
that a similar process is necessary to get into a choice New York 
City high school, in fact, all New York City middle school students 
are supposed to file a high school application, and, in order to 
obtain a seat^in a school other than the neighborhood zoned high 
school, must .engage in a lengthy and complicated procedure. The 
objective of the admissions system, as explained in a Board of 
Education *emorjj^dum is, "...to place eighth and ninth grade New York 
City students into appropriate high school programs while offering 
them the maximum * program options." 

As with all procedures, this one too has its formal justifica- 
tion, and its informal reality. The Educational Priorities Panel, 
after monitoring this process for more* than two years, has undertaken 

to study the admissions process in order to sort out reality from 

p 

intent, what works from what doesn't. 

This study will outline the process as it has been designed 
an\* as it actually works, in order to shed light on the success 
„ an£_f ailure of the system from a design perspective, as well as 
from a human perspective. Hie former will focus on the use and 
^impact of the computerized system, and the latter will focus on 
what resources are actually available in the middle schools to make 
the process work as '.t has been designed to work, how children use 



* emphasis added 
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those resources, and how the admissions process affects the child 
whojnust go through it. 

Too often the distance between those who design a system and 
those who use it allows for problems to develop. Sometimes these 
problems are easily reconciled, but they must first be acknowledged. 
This study attempts to contribute to a discussion of ways to improve 
the high school admissions system so that it works best for as many 
youngsters as possible. 

The EPP has focused on this process because we believe that 
students who are rejected from schools they want to attend and are 
forced to go to schools they dread attending are prime candidates 
for dropping out. it is of utmost importance that every child start 
high school with a positive attitude. A disappointed child soon 
becomes a disaffected one. 

Methodology 

There are three components to this study. Hie most important 
is the case studies. Six middle schools were chosen as case sites, 
representing a cross section of the city's ethnic and socioeconomic 
n»ake-up. Interviews with school personnel were held in every middle 
school as a means of documenting the process of high school admissions 
from the middle schools 1 perspective. We came to the admissions 
process with the belief that in order for children to make choices 
and exercise options, they need a great deal of support and guidance. 
Visiting middle schools was one way of gaining a sense of the need 
for services and the quality of serviaes being provided. To comple- 
ment the site visits, background interviews were held with Central 

13 
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Board of Education personnel, including staff from the High School 
Division who work in the data processing end of admissions , Office 
of Pupil Personnel Services, Office of High School Admissions, 
Office of Zoning and Integration, and staff from the Office of 
Student Progress. 

The second component of the study was the collection and exam- 
ination of summary data, supplied by the High School Division, for 
all programs requiring applications. These data were augmented by 
" feeder pattern" information, provided by the Office of Zoning and 
Integration which indicates the number of students from each middle 
school who attend each zoned or neighborhood hjgh school. 

The third and final component- of -this review of admissions was 
a survey of high school principals. The survey provided us with 
information on high school "outreach" efforts, (communications 
with middle school students) as well as the expenditure of high 
school resources on the admissions process. 

We haye excluded from this study consideration of the problems 
of special populations such as children with handicapping conditions 
and with limited English .proficiency. Hie seriousness and complexity 
of these issues warrant further study, special education students 
will be considered in a current study of discrimination in high 
school admissions being conducted by Advocates for Children, and 
language minority children 1 s admissions problems are part of a 
report being prepared by the EPP. 
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* f I. THE PROBLEM 

Ove rview 

Eleven months bofore a child is ready to attend high school,* 
he/she must file an application and choose from among more than 
150 programs or schools. The possibilities, somewhat simplified for 
illustration, include four specialized high schools that require a 
test or audition, and twenty vocational/ technical high schools 
within which there are programs that require a review of records, 
as well as programs for which selection is conducted on a random 
basis from the pool of applicants. The remaining 76 schools are 
academic/ comprehensive high schools, six of these are "educational 
option schools" which contain multiple career-oriented "educational 
option" programs and which review students' records in making their 
selections. Three educational option schools accept students from 
the entire city, and three limit their students to the borough in 
which they are located. The rest of the academic/comprehensive 
schools are 70 zoned high schools, the school for which eligibility 
is determined solely on the basis of the child's residence. The 
zoned school is one in which every child has a seat reserved, no 
matter how many "special" schools or programs reject the child. 
Of the 70 zoned schools, 50 also offer programs that require special 
application, and most of these programs accept students from outside 
the zoned area.** 



* At the end of the eighth or ninth grade, depending on the school 
the child attends and the program he/she wants to enter. 

** Based on the 1985 High School Directory . 
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In 1984, of approximately 102,000 eligible students, 91,000 
students filed applications to high school, listing an average of 
3.8 preferences per application. More than a third of them (33,000 
students) did not receive an acceptance fro& any special progr am 
or school to which they had applied , when the process was completed, 
approximately 31,000 seats were filled in special programs or schools. 
The remaining 60,000 students, plus the approximately 10-12,000 
students who filed no application, were slated to attend their 
neighborhood zoned high schools. Because the number of seats 
available in "special" schools and programs does not match the 
number of students seeking placement in those schools, 70 percent 
of students end up in the neighborhood zoned school, about half 
of whom had not chosen to be there . 

Nothing became more evident during our review of the admissions 
process than the strength of many students' motivation to avoid the 
zoned schools. Some school staff blame the fear of the zoned 
school on raisperception. in any case, it is still arriving force 
in the high school admissions process, and some professionals 
believe it is a valid motivation. "You can't blame parents for 
calling us up and pleading with us to find their kid another aeat 
in another school," we were told by one central staff person. 
"Some of these zoned schools are bad, so bad that I might not want 
to send ray kids there either." 

Of course, this perception does not apply to all zoned high 
schools, and many are, indeed, among students' top choices. In 
fact, we estimate that approximately 25,00^-youngsters specifically 
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apply to programs in their zoned schools, and probably many of those 
who fail to file an application do so because they have no preferences 
beyond their zoned school, in some neighborhoods, the child who 
does not wish to attend the local school is the exception. The 
fact that a school is a zoned school does not necessarily mean it 
is to be avoided. 

If the zoned school is considered by many as the 'high school 
of last resort,' then the admissions process certainly contributes 
to that perception, in conversations with students about the 
admissions process, it was evident that many of the students felt 
that there is a stigma associated with attending their zoned school, 
which, in contrast with the selective schools, must accept all appli- 
cants from the district. Many expressed a fear at the prospect of 
going to where 'all the bad kids end up.' 

All students are required to file a high school application 
and may list up to fifteen program or school choices in order of 
preference, if a child is then rejected from all those programs, 
or chooses none to which he/she has received an acceptance, or if 
the child fails to file an ^application, the child is slated to 
attend his/her zoned neighborhood high school. For such a student, 
the zoned high school becomes the "default placement, " the school 
of "last resort," the "dumping ground" for the "losers." 

Students' aversions to many of the zoned schools are at 
least partially rooted in fact, and reflect more than just 
"image" problems. Zoned high schools, on average, have the least 
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funding* and the sparsest course offerings of all the high schools . 
The best funded school in the city in fall 1984 was Aviation High 
School, which received one unit of appropriation (approximately 
$30,500) 'for every 14.61 students. The worst funded high school 
in the city in 1984 was John F, Kennedy High School (a neighborhood 
zoned high school) which received only one unit of appropriation 
for every 2o. 5 students,** Average funding for all zoned high 
schools was one unit for every 18.69 students, while the vocational, 
specialized, and educational option schools averaged one unit for 
every 16.99 students ( see appendix A). 



Boro 



Brooklyn 



Staten Island 



Queens 



Manhattan 



Bronx 



BfeTst Funded *** 

Automotive (Vocational) 
one unit per 16.31 

Ralph pcKee (Vocational) 
one unit per 15.38 

Aviation (Vocational) 
one unit per 14.61 

A. Philip Randolph (NYC Zoned) 
one unit per 16.04 

South Bronx (Boro Zoned) 
one unit per 16.10 



Worst Funded 

John Jay (Zoned) 
one unit per 19.88 

Tottenvi lie ( Zoned ) 
one unit per 18.68 

Franklin k. Lane (Zoned) 
one unit per 20.24 

Julia Richman (Zoned) 
one unit per 20.37 

John F. Kennedy (Zoned) 
one unit per 20.85 



* As reported in prior EPP studies (see Education Budget Options: 
1985 for the latest analysis), high schools are funded largely 
according to the number of courses students take. Schools with 
high non-academic needs, such as support services or work 
experience programs, tend to receive less funding as a result 
of this formula, 

** This is not equal to the number of students in a class, 

*** Units of appropriation per number of students. 
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On average, zoned schools offer fewer vocational oppor tun ti ties, 
and more limited curriculums with less course variety, as a result 
of poorer funding. Hie zoned schools that offer a rich range of 
academic programs often have to do so at the expense of other ser- 
vices, such as guidance and support services. Zoned high schools N 
often have higher dropout rates, a strong indicator of a school 



that isn't working. Many zoned schools succeed, of course, but 
they all struggle with an inequitable lack of resources. 

This situation should be partially ameliorated beginning next 
school year with implementation of the High School Division's pro- 
posed reforms in the high school funding formula to correct existing 
inequities. Hiese changes are being made pursuant to EPP recommen- 
dations. Furthermore, the Mayor's Executive Budget has allocated 
$10 million to fund these formula changes. This money should be 
used to begin to upgrade the underfunded zoned high schools. 

The fact is, if all high schools in New York City were equal, 
the admissions process would serve as a way to match youngsters' 
needs and interests with specific schools and programs, rather than 
to encourage them to avoid -certain undesirable schools. But as it 
is, the variation in quality and perceived quality in some part 
explains the mad scramble for seats in "special" schools and pro- 
grams . The average ratio of applications to admissions to s pecial 
programs is 2.6 to 1 — for every 2.6 applications, a school issues 
one acceptance. The competition is so intense that some screened 
and educational option programs accept as few as three percent of 
applicants. Also, in 1984, ten programs accepted fewer than one 
percent of applicants. This resulted from 1,890 students being 
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allowed to apply to programs for which they were not eligible 
(because of their grade level) or in which there were no vacancies 
at their grade level, of the students who did not receive a place- 
ment in a "special" program or school, or did not file a high 
school application, some attended their neighborhood zoned high 
school, some transferred into nonpublic high schools, <ftid some 
dropped out of school entirely. 

The range of quality in the high schools is partly reflected 
in the summary data provided by. the High School Division, m one 
program category, computer programming, one school had over 14,000 
applicants compared with another school which received only 800 
applicants. These numbers indicate that even within the realm of 
"special" programs, there are differences in desirability, and 
that even an attractive program cannot overcome a school's overall 
reputation or lack of academic quality, security, and other factors. 
More telling perhaps is that guidance counselors ofte n encourage 
stud ents to file applications to special programs as a way for the 
child avoid attending a zoned school , especially in some neigh- 
borhoods, as our researcher observed on several occasions, one 
counselor confided, "We have a terminal' grade of 125 students. We 
try to direct the children carefully and keep them out of their 
zoned school. One parent called to say her child was not accepted 
anywhere, and she intends to send her child to parochial school 
rather than the zoned high school. I know that kid. She wouldn't 
be able to make it a day in that [zoned] school." Another counselor 
stated, "If the child ends up in the zoned high school, that is 
often reason enough not to attend high school at all." 
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It is in part the reality of disparate quality in New York City 
high schools that thrusts schools into special programs, special 
entrance criteria, and special admissions policies. Principals 
are fighting among themselves over the students they deem to be 
the 'good kids' in the belief that better students will improve 
the quality of their school, when school staff spe*k of 'turning 
their schools around' they often are referring to the introduction 
of admissions criteria that can be used to 'screen out' applicants. 
They place the burden for the quality of the high school on the 
students, in sum, New York City high schools are competing for the 
best students, and New York City students are 'competing for the 
best 'seats.' 

Middle school ^guidance counselors, in the case study sites, 
commented repeatedly about the sense of failure experienced by a 
child who is rejected from all choices. About half of middle 
school students who apply to special programs are not accepted into 
one of their choices. "I don't know how the selections are made," 
one counselor stated, "but a lot of deserving kids get: left out." 

The point of having a system that allows students to choose 
an area of interest, and apply to prograraa or schools that will 
nurture 'chat interest, is to give them added motivation to attend 
school. The high school admissions system, however, sets children 
up for disappointment. 

Attendance figures and the opinions of high school staff 
indicate that there is an enormous potential for dropping out 
between the middle school and high school level. It is a gap into 
which too many 'at-risk' youth may fall. Educators have found 
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that the more interested a child is in learning, the easier it is 
to raise achievement levels, it is for this reason that the New 
York City school system has moved towards themes and special pro- 
grams as a means of drawing children in, and at the same time, 
providing job/career skills training. 

According to one guidance counselor with whom we spoke, "The 
bottom line is to replicate what works. If we want youngsters to 
attend school, we have to have programs that work. All high schools 
should be comprehensive with program options within them. The 
real problem is that we have zoned schools that are places parents 
don't want to send their kids." 

Recognizing then, the motivation to attend the special programs 
and schools, let us examine the students' options. 

Options 

The story of the high school admissions process in New York 
City is a story about children, their dreams and ambitions reduced 
to numbers, it is about 91,000 children filing applications and. 
listing an average of four choices of programs they are interested 
in attending, it is about 33,000 students who will not receive 
an acceptance from any program to which they've applied, and will 
thus be slated to attend their zoned school. It is about 27,000 
who go to their neighborhood schools because they want to go there 
or who go to private schools. It is about 10-*. 2,000 students 
failing to file applications because they never received one, 
never submitted the one they did receive, or never understood 
exactly what they were supposed to do. it is about 11,000 students 

22 
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who participate in an additional process designed to reduce over- 
crowding and racially integrate certain schools. And it is about 
a complex computer system that sorts out all these options and 
assists in the proper placement of students. ^ 

In New York City, there are two kinds of middle schools: junior 
high schools encompassing seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and inter- 
mediate schools that end at the eighth grade. Intermediate school 
students must begin high school in the ninth grade. A junior high 
school student has the option of staying at the junior high school 
or moving on to high school for his/her ninth year, in either 
case, when a child is ready to attend high school, there are some 
important decisions to be made. 

Those decisions depend, in part, on the eligibility criteria 
of the various schools and programs. Entry requirements are both 
academic and geographic. Every child is guaranteed a seat in the 
zoned school. In addition, within most zoned high schools there 
are programs which require special applications, most of which 
accept students from outside their normal zone. These may be 
screened (which require that the child meet requirements specific 
to the program and school), unscreened (for which there are no 
entrance criteria) or educational option courses, which must accept 
a range of students. The twenty vocational/technical high schools 
also may have either screened or unscreened programs. Four special- 
ized high schools (including three highly selective academic schools, 
and one arts school) have their own tests and entrance requirements. 
Finally, there are ten alternative high schools in New York City. 
These schools offer high school diploma programs in alternative 
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settings. Since they have admissions criteria specific to the 
populations they serve, and in most cases admit only students who 

o 

have left other high schools, we will not address these schools in 
this review of the admissions process. 

In 1984, for an eighth grader seeking ninth grade admission, 
there were u p to 107 options, and for a ninth grader seeking tenth 
grade admission, there were up to 161 options in screened, unscreened 
££,Sj?i£gL^S 5^ option courses . 

A screened course is one that may require, among other things, 
a review of the child's academic record. High schools that have 
screened cou rs es cull through the appli cations they receive, give 
M4i^4P nal tests or interviews, and pick and choose the students 

want according to inter nally-established criteria that are not 
subject to any review or ap prov al by Central and are not published . * 
Unscreened courses have no academic admissions criteria, in fact, 
_when_a c hild applies to an unsc re ened course in a school, the 
application j 3 run through a computer pro gram that randomly selects 
students for the program based on the number of seats declared 
available by the h igh school for that progr am. There are -sorae__ 
exceptions to this random selection. These are biases built into 
the selection process as a means of bringing women into male 
dominated courses, increasing the number of students with limited 
English proficiency, or giving preference to neighborhood children. 

Educational options courses or schools are regu ir ed to accept 
25 percent of their students with below grade level reading scores, 



* An upcoming study by Advocates for Children will investigate 
whether such criteria have discriminatory impact. 
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50 percent on g rade level , and 25 percent above gra de level. 
Educational Option courses receive applications, review them, and 
make their selections f rog within each of the three achievement 
categories . (The computer is used to assure that this distribution 
is maintained,) 

Every child wishing to attend high school is supposed to file 
ail application. Without an application, the child can attend only * 
his/her zoned school, A zoned school has a geographic catchment 
area based on the child's place of residence.* The application is 
published and supplied by the Central Board of Education. In addi- 
tion to this general application, screened school^- and programs may 
have their own applications or admissions criteria which may include 
an interview, a test, an audition, or* a review of a portfolio* 

Three of the four sjpecialized high school s in New York City, 
the Bronx High School of Science, Stuyvesant High School, and 
Brooklyn Technical High School, use the same objective test for 
admissions. The passing grade is determined by the number of 
seats available and the number of youngsters taking the exam,** 
This is the clearest method of admission to a New York City high 
school. It is also the bes£ known and understood by parents, 
students, and middle school guidance counselors. The fourth 
specialized high school is Laguardia High School of Music and the 



* In Manhattan, children have a zoned school, but also are 
permitted to apply to other zoned schools within Manhattan, 
Acceptances are made accord irg to the number of seats 
available, 

** A special summer program is offered to certain students who 
score just below the cut-off point to help them qualify, 

O 
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Arts* m This school is. open to all New York City students, with 
admission bas<*Tbn auditions, portfolios, tests and interviews, 

There are si£Sducational option schools which accept all their 
students according to the 2>5/50/25 breakdown described £bove for 
educational, option courses, it is important to note thi^TO^-*^ 

distribution does not reflect the distribution of reading levels 

ig 

among entering high school students. For example, in 1984, 43.6 

percent of eighth grade students were reading below grade level. 

The education option schools receive applications,, review theih, 

> 

rank them within the 25/50/25 breakdown, and select from within 
each category^ The computer can be used to intervene in cases ' 
where the school's selections have not met these criteria, but the 
computer is Jiot used to make the selections . - The educational 
o ptions schools and courses can choose the be st-achievin g Students 
within each a chievem ent category . 

The twenty vocational/te chnical high schools frave both screened 
and unscreened courses. A screened course uses- academic achievement 
as one criterion for admission, unscreened courses do not use ~~ 
academic achievement at all, but. as. previously mentioned, accept * 



applicants on a random basis. When there are more appTteanto^^arT" 
seats, some students will receive rejections, when there are more 
seats than applicants, all students will receive acceptances. . 

One problem with this method of selection is that stu&ents are 
asked to rank all their program selections in order of preference. 
These rankings are presumably used for placing the child in the- 
course which best reflects the child's highest priority interest 
For screened and educational option courses, given students of 
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equal ability, schools will usually choose the student who has 
indicated the strongest preference for that school. In the case 
^J^s creened courses , h owever, the ranking is not considered in 
placement . A student who ranks an unscreened coarse first may lose 
out on a placement in a Screened course because it is not his/her 
first choice. In effect, the stude n t "uses up" a rank ing on the 
unscreened course, but the selection process does not actually use 
the ranking . We will make a recommendation later with respect to 
th^is aspect of the admissions procedure. 

Another possibility for a child seeking admission to a high 
school other ^an his/her, oWn zoned school is a zoned school that 

Hj ' 

has special programs which accept students from anywhere within 
the borough or the city. These programs can be «ducatic^al options 
or screened courses, using the 25/50/2£ critc la or their own 
admissions criteria, respectively. ^ " 

Finally, a student may attend a school outside his or her zone 
through the Optional Assignment Program run by the Office of Zoning ^ 
and Integration. OAP was established to facilitate the racial 
integration of otherwise racially isolated schools, it is also 
designed to address the overcrowding of certain high schools \n 
the city. The Optional Assignment Program operates in 26 locations 
throughout the city. It will be described in detail later in this 
paper; however, the essence of the program is as follows. Every 
middle school child in the 26 specified neighborhoods, in addition 
to the regular application, receives an Optional Assignment Applica- 
tion listing certain zoned schools jifiat are targeted for participa- 
tion in the program. The children rank their preferences from among 
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these schools, if a child is rejected from all of the choices 
listed on his/her general application, the OAP application is 
activated, and the child is offered the option to attend one of 
the zoned schools he/she has chosen from among those targeted in 
the catchment area, 



Making Cho ices 

How does a child understand these options and make informed 
choices? 

Of the up to 107 programs to which an eighth grade student can 
apply (depending on his/her borough of residence), 30 are educational 
option programs, 60 are screened courses, and 17 are unscreened 
courses. Ninth graders may have 30 educational option programs, 
90 screened courses, and 41 unscreened courses from which to choose, 
for a total of 161 program choices. 

The two main, documents used by a child during the high school 
admissions process are the application (Appendix B) and the fogh 
School Di rectory, The Directory , published by the Central Board 
of Education, lists every high school in the city, and every course 
offered in the school, it also identifies whether the course is 
screened, unscreened, or an educational option. The Directory does 
not list admissions cr ite ria for screened courses; it does not 
explain the selection pro cess for unscreened courses; and it do es 
not deal with the biases built into the selections for unscreened 
courses , which represent expanded opportunities for certain students. 
There are also, we found, variations among programs of the same 
name which are not delineated in the directory and about which the 
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child has little, if any information when filing his/her application.* 

The Educational Priorities Panel's 1982 study of vocational 
programs in New York City High Schools, Learning to Work , demon- 
strated that in a given program area, the goals and the missions 
of the offerings varied from school to school, with some geared to 
job preparation, others designed to lead to higher education. 
Where the program is located is likely to affect the content of 
the program as well, if it is offered in a vocational school, for 
example, it may have different goals from those of a course of the 
same name offered in a educational option school. Some courses 
in the same program area concentrated on technical skills while 
others emphasized work-readiness skills. Even titles are often 
obscure to children and parents; for example, what are courses in 
"Distributive Education, " " International Sciences , " "Plastics, " or 
"Rehabilitation Services?" all of which are listed without further 
explanation. There were also variations in the equipment available 
and the textbooks used. Currently, some efforts to standardize 
vocational curricula are being discussed. 0 

To update that study and to illustrate what a ^filld might face 

in choosing a program area and a school that offers the program, 

/ 

we investigated courses in computers, in 1984 there were seven 
schools offering course sequences in computers for incoming tenth 
graders. Two are educational option schools, three are vocational/ 
technical schools and two are academic/comprehensive schools. Four 



* One recent improvement in the Directory, recommended by the EPP 
and adopted by the High School Division, is the delineation of 
programs as two or three year sequences. 
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of the schools list the program as an educational option. One 
school offers it as a screened program and requires a review of the 
child's record, and two schools offer computers as an unscreened 
program. The High School Directory , which provides brief descrip- 
tions of courses offered in a school, was not much help. (See 
Appendix C.) The four educational option course schools each had 
a one paragraph description of their computer courses. The school 
offering computers as a screened course simply listed it in a 
series of other screened courses they offer. And the schools 
which offered computers as an unscreened course listed it in a 
series of other unscreened courses they offer. Differences among 
the courses, if any, or the reasons for their classification (as 
screened, unscreened or education option courses) were not indicated. 

Despite the lack of information provided to the student who 
must choose from among the possibilities, preferences must be 
expressed, and choices made. One school had over 14,000 students 
applying to its computer course, and accepted only 2.6 percent of 
those who applied, while another school had a mere 800 students 
apply f and accepted 100 percent of those who applied. Choices are 
being made, but can they be informed choices? 

We looked at the ten programs (excluding the specialized high 
schools) that were responsible for attracting the largest number 
of applicants for each grade. (See Append£k D.) These ten programs 
alone were reponsible for generating over 51,000 applications for 
ninth grade admission and 28,000 applications for tenth grade 
admission. 
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Por entering ninth graders the acceptance rates for the ten 
most popular programs ranged from three percent to 98 percent. For 
tenth graders, they ranged from five to 84 percent. Knowing appli- 



tance. They are not published . 

The underlying issue of the admissions process — the unbalanced 
ratio of desired seats to desiring students — turns the admissions 
process into a rabid competition for placement in special programs. 
Hie lack of detailed information complicates the problem of the 
disparate quality of schools, since we are asking students to compete 
for r laces but we are not providing them with enough printed informa- 
tion to choose a program thai most clearly meets their interests, 
needs, and capabilities. 




cation and acceptance rates such as these could help students in 



lifting their first choices and maximizing their chance s of accep- 
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II. CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Computerized Admissions 

There is much confusion in the middle schools about the role 
played by the computer in high school admissions. Some believe the 
computer to be a major barrier for children. Some middle school 
guidance counselors described the ccftnputer as the "culprit" of 
admissions, the machine that "depersonalized the process," and 
undermined their influence in high school admissions. Therefore, 
it is important to set the record straight about how influential 
the computer actually is in determining placements of children in 
high school. Hie information presented here reflects, in some 
cases, recent procedural changes, and may not have been true in 
prior years. 

The computer was introduced into the high school admissions 
process three years ago as a way of ensuring equal opportunities 
for children applying and being considered for high school placement, 
and as a means of simplifying the procedure by which students 
applied to "special" programs and schools. According to a Board 
of Education person who was involved in the transition from non- 
computerized admissions to computerized admissions, it was also a 
way for the Central Board to monitor high school admissions and 
respond to questions about equal access and equal opportunity to 
programs. 

Before the computer, children filed separate applications to 

each^ar^TBV^ry high school program they were interested-xny-and 

were accepted or rejected by each one individually. In fact, the 
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EPP complained that receiving individual rejections under the old 
system was too discouraging, and children had difficulty balancing 
the different timetables for different schools. As the number of 
possibilties grew, the system became a burden for the students as 
well as the middle school personnel. 

The computerized system works as follows. A child is provided 
one application that asks for address, test scores and grades. 
There is an 'insert* that lists all high schools in the city, and 

the programs within each school, each with a code number , The \ 

/ 

child completes the application and lists his/her program chpi££S by 
code number in order of preference up to 15. Ihe applications are 
returned to the guidance counselor in the middle school who returns 
them to the district office, from which they are forwarded to the 
Central Board of Education. The Board has a contract with the 
Educational Testing Service in Princeton to enter the data onto 
their computers and produce a condensed version of the application 
which is then forwarded to every program the child has listed, with 
the exception of unscreened programs. Screened programs choose 
from among applications at their discretion. For screened programs, 
the high school might require information in addition to that 
listed on the condensed version of the application. Educational 
option courses use the information provided on the application to 
choose their incoming class according to the 25/50/25 achievement 
breakdown « Unscreened courses do not receive the applications, 
because the computer actually runs the random selection according 



to the number of seats declared vacant by the school. Hie school 
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then receives a list of the students who have been accepted in the 
unscreened programs as a result of the random placement process. 

It is clear that the computer reduces the amount of paperwork 
for the child and the middle school guidance counselor. However, 
it is important to note that the actual selection process for most 
programs is still carried out by the individual high schools , as 
discussed on page 13, 

The Educational Priorities Panel has long been interested in 
the computerized admissions process. We are represented on an 
advisory committee on computerized admissions and we have monitored 
its evolution making recommendations for system improvements 
along the way. 

When the computerized admissions process was introduced three 
years ago, it was fraught with problems and technical difficulties. 
That first year left, for many, a bad taste about the use of com- 
puters in admissions;, however the first year of operation for any 
new system is liable to have problems and quirks that must be 
worked out. 

We found some resistance to the computerized admissions process 
among middle school guidance counselors during our site visits. 
Some expressed anger over the 'foul ups* of years gone by, while 



others were dissatisfied with the system bec^\se\ they believed it 
had changed admissions from a personal process\£o a "cut, dried, 

and cold procedure." In some ways, this opinion displays a mis- * 

\ \ 

understanding of the role of the computer in ^he admissions process. 

Over the years, there has been a growth ih the number of 
'magnet 1 programs used by hi^gh schools to attract jstudents from 
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around the respective borough and city. Schools have programs 
with a career, occupation, or academic focus. As previously men- 
tioned, these are "options" created to inspire a child's interest 
^ in school. Because of the rapid growth in the number of schools 

offeringTo^ons, and in the number of students applying to these 
programs, the system by which students once filed an individual 
application for each and every program became unwieldy. Computerized 
admissions was introduced, and supported by the EPP, as a means of 
simplifying the procedure, allowing a child to file one application 
for all program choices, thus reducing the paperwork of the process 
for both the middle school guidance counselor, and the child. 

In addition to simplifying the procedure, the computer was also 
introduced to bring fairness to high school admissions. With one 
consolidated application, a child will not miss an opportunity to 
apply to a program because a middle school guidance counselor failed 
to obtain a particular application for him or her. 

There was a sense among the guidance counselors that the 
computer was responsible for all selections to all programs, That 
is a fallacy and most middle school guidance counselors perceive the 
system to be more objective (i.e., more dependent on the computer) 
than it actually is. 

Calendar 

The calendar for high school admissions is very important 
because the students have only two weeks from receipt of the 
applications to the time they have to submit them to their guidance 
counselors. The timetable is likely to influence the quality of 
the choices being made by the children. 
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Mld October : Children receive High School Directories and applica- 
tions. Depending on when the middle school principal arranges to 
pick up the forms and directories from the district office, the 
children have approximately^ two weeks, from mid-October to the 
first week of November, to review the Directory and fill out the 
application. In filling out the application, the children must 
transcribe the program code9 for the programs they are interested 
in onto the applications, next to the high school name and the 
program name. 

Problem: Guidance counselors claim that there are a c,reat many 
mistakes in the transcription of program codes, and this, in addition 
to the lack of time, accounts for some of the problems where students 
are not processed for programs to which they meant to a pply. 

November : The middle school counselor or staff records the 
* children's test scores and grades. The completed applications are 
returned to the district office, and then forwarded- to the Central 
Board of Education, which sends them to the computer contractor 
that handles the high school admissions process, The Educational 
| Testing Service in Princeton, New Jersey. The data is entered by 

ETS personnel, and the computer is programmed to flag errors such 
as missing information, or ineligibility for a program. 

December-January : Entrance examinations, auditions, interviews 
and review of records for special schools and programs. 

Mid-December : A "correction application" is produced by ETS and 
sent back in triplicate to the guidance counselor in the middle 
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school, where one copy is given to the student. These must be 
reviewed by the guidance counselor and the student to correct the 
errors caught by the computer, and check the information on programs 
and schools to make sure it matches what the child intended to list. 

Problem ; The correction application dogs not flag those errors 
where the program code and program name do not match. The child 
must retain his/her list of program choices and must have the time 
to review these carefully with an adult. The guidance counselors 
generally do not have the time to do more than a cursory check, 0 
and correct those blatant errors that were caught by the computer . 
Consequently, a child may not get into a program, merely because 
of a transcription error. 

Late December : Hie correction notices are* returned to the district 
office by the guidance counselor, and forwarded back to Central. 

January : The corrections are given to ETS, and punched in. Hie 
application information is printed out for each child, and forwarded 
to the educational option high schools and the high schools with 
screened programs and educational option courses that students have 
applied to. These high schools have three weeks to make their 
decisions and return their list of accepted students to Central. 
These data are given to ETS and punched in. 

February 22nd ; The first round notifications are sent to middle 
school guidance counselors, and the counselor distributes this 
information to the children. Some students are accepted, some 
rejected, and some "wait lis ted. * This means they may be accepted 
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if other students decline to attend. The letter states that the 
notification must be "signed and returned to (the) guidance counselor 
no later than tomorrow. An unreturned letter will be considered 
as a non-acceptance to any program." The letter indicates the 
programs to which the child has been "accepted, wait-listed, or 
rejected." If accepted, the child must indicate whether he or 
she is interested in attending, or lose the place. 

Problem : Virtually no time is available to review choices, get 
further information, or contact schools before rejecting or 
accepting a placement . 

Mid- March ; The notification letters must be returned by the middle 
school guidance counselor to the district office by this date. This 
information is forwarded to Central, back down to ETS and a second 
round of notification letters are prepared based on the students' 
acceptances and the remaining available seats. 

Late March ; The second round of notification letters are sent out 
to the district office. The child is again told to return the form 
signed within 24 hours. 

NOTE: The second round letters are issued only for students who have 
been accepted from a waiting list. 

April 2nd : Hie middle school guidance counselors must return the 
second notification letters to the district office by this date. 
This information is forwarded to Central, fcack to ETS and punched 
into the computer. 
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April 15th : The third round of notification letters arrive at the 
district office. They must be picked up the middle schools, and 
returned to the children, 

NOTE : The third round letters are issued only for students who are 
accepted or rejected from a waiting list, and February applicants. 

April 25t h: The third round letters must be returned to the district 
office by the middle school by this date, 

Cleariy, this schedule is tight. It provides children wi th 
only two weeks to review the Directory and make choices. Once th ey 
receive their list of acceptances, they are pressured to make 
decisions wi thi n a day . Many people suggested that there is a 
need for students to begin considering the options and their choices 
earlier, in the year preceding the termix^ grade year for the child. 
Such a review can be incorporated as part of the new career explora- 
tion courses that are to be included in the vequired middle school 
curriculum in accordance with the Regents' Action Plan mandates. 

Coordination of Efforts; Off i ces Involved in Admissions 

The admissions process is difficult to understand. It is also 
difficult to explain. Testimony to this fact is that during our 
research, we found almost no one at the Board of Education who 
understood the entire process, and many who were misinformed. 
Each person with whom we spoke was apt to have discrete knowledge 
about an aspect of admissions, but no one was able to provide 
answers to all questions, giving a global perspective of how the 
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proc *s works and how it affects the children who roust go through 
i t . There are at least six of f ices at the Central Boa rd of Education 
Involved in admissions, spending more than $2 * 5 mi 1 l ion on their 
admission^ activ ities;. Hie budgets for these activities are sum- 
marized in the chart on p. 39. 

Office of Pupil Personnel Services/ Div is io n of High Schools 
This office has many programs for which it is responsible including 
the Office of High School Admissions, Though dpps staff tia ^raall, 
they expresssed a strong interest in high school admissions, and 
they tap into their programs and resources to. cohduct work and 
technical assistance on the admissions proceas* They stated as 
one of their key goals, "to saturate the environment with informa- 
tion about high schools," so that parents and students have as much 
information and preparation as possible. According to staff members, 
they have visited one half of the middle schools in the city to pro- 
vide assistance to parents and children, and answer their questions. 
The Office of Pupil Personnel Services focuses its efforts on 

i 

parents and children. However, they send staff into middle schoolsVy 
only if the middle school requests assistance. 

This office publishes the High School Directory which they 
acknowledge to be 'the source 1 on programs and high schools in the 
city. It is published in English only. 

Hie High School Directory is revised every year, but one criti- 
cism of it has been that programs change and descriptions stay the 
same, or descriptions change, and the programs st^y the same. OPPS 
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reports that every year there is a revision period during which high 
school principals are asked to review the descriptions of their 
schools and programs and make appropriate changes or corrections. 
No one else is assigned to ensuring that the descriptions are 
accurate. Because different schools consider different programs 
and courses to be important, and because there are no standard 
definitions by which schools must measure their offerings, there 
is no consistency in the Directory, anc^fceven different schools 
can offer computer science without having to elaborate on the 
courses they offer, or how their programs differ from other programs 
with similar names. 

For a child relying on the Directory for information, the lack * 
of consistency can be a real problem and ver^misleading; What one 
school calls Computers' , another school may call 'business education 1 
There is a need 4hat EPP identified first in our study , Learniag to 
Work , and again now, for the course terms to be raqre clearly and 1 
commonly defined . 

The other major responsibility of the Office of Pupil Personnel 
Services in high school admissions is the approval of new programs 
or courses as screened, {unscreened, or educational options. Ip con- 
sultation „*with other staff of "the Division of High Schools, OPPS, 
reviews and approved requests for new programs .initiated by the*' 
high school principal. We were told that the review examines the 
substance of the program, whether the courses are applicable toward 
a high school diploma, and whether the program contains a series 
of sequential courses that will fill a two or three year curriculum. 
We were also told that a ptoposal for a screened program would 
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have to demonstrate a need for academic standards. For the 1985 
school year, 17 academic comprehensive schools added 20 new educa- 
tional option programs which accept students from the entire borough. 
(See Appendix E. ) Introducing an educational option course in a 
school that would otherwise be just a zoned school allows the 
school to compete for students from a wider geographic area and 
attract students with better academic records. 

Using our example o? the computer courses oiffered in different 
^schools around the city, the reason that one course is screened 
while another is not is not clear in the Directory's description. 
The Directory has limited information, and a program listing can 
be the same even when program content is different. Hie Directory 
must be accurate and complete, if one course requires a screening 
procedure, the reason for that as well as what the screening entails, 
should all be explained in the Directory. 

OPPS Budget : $700, COO — It was not possible to decipher what portion 
of this budget applies only to high school admissions. 

Budget for Producing the Directory ; $102, 000 

The Data Processing Office,* Division of High Schools 

This office is responsible for the data end of computerized 
admissions. It maintains summary statistics from each round of the 
admissions process, and oversees the contract held by the Board of 



* This name, in fact, refers to one person working out of the 
Division of High Schools. 
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Education with the Educational Testing Service in Princeton* This 
office also responds to any technical problems which may arise as 
a result of the computerized admissions procedure. 

The cost of the ETS contract includes programming as well as 
input for three rounds of admissions. Currently there is talk 
about bringing the computerized admissions system in-house. High 
school admissions has been handled by the computer for three years. 
Concern was expressed by some Board personnel that bringing the 
system into the Board would serve only to "upset the apple cart" 
again* Just as the system is beginning to achieve a semblance of 
continuity, and the technical quirks are being ironed cut f there 
is talk of changing its "venue." If the computerized admissions 
system were brought in-house, it most likely would be placed on 
the Board of Education's mainframe computer. On this system, it 
wtfuld compete with many other Board projects for time and priority 
handling, with a contractual arrangement, there is a client-provider 
relationship and a greater degree of accountability. There is also 
somfc question about the Board's ability to expand the capacity of 
the system to establish or incorporate new funptions. Contracting 
with an outside group allows greater flexibility with respect to 
changing or expanding the functions of the system, as well. 

ETS Contract : $435 , 000 

High School Division personnel ; $50,000 (est.) p. 
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Office o£ High School Admissions, Division of High Schools 

This office coordinates all high school admissions, irregular 
transfers,* counseling, dropout placements, and special education 
admissions. It provides technical assistance and information to 
districts and middle school personnel on the procedures for admis- 
sions, and publishes a handbook for middle school personnel. This 
office has 24 people working full time, and uses over 5,000 hours 
of paraprofessional time. Many of these_ staff are used to deliver 
the technical assistance for other offices, such as Pupil Personnel 
Services. 

In September, each staff member is assigned as a liaison to 
three districts. He/she arranges for two workshops on admissions 
for these districts, and the districts must contact their own 
schools. The liaison serves as a trouble-shooter for the districts, 
and is available to provide assistance, if.prpblema.Arise. Hie 
Office of High School Admissions (OHSA) staff travel to Princeton 
when high school application information is being entered into the 
computer, in order to spot check for errors. 

The Office also provides individual counseling for parents 
and staff upon request. They handle all exceptions to high school 
placement, including mid-terra transfers,* and raid-year newcomers. 
They claim to see over 17,000 clients each year, including those 
students "seen" in groups^ 

Office Budget : $730,000 



* Transfers to other than the zoned high school. 
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Di v ision of Curriculum and Instruction 

' This office collaborated with the Office of Pupil Personnel 
Services and produced, "so You're Going to High School," a course 
plan designed to help students choose a high school* The course 
plan was developed for presentation by a counselor-teacher team. 
However, we were told that it is being revised, and is not in use 
anywhere at this time. 

Offic e of Zoning and Inte gration 

This office deals with the zoning of schools and integration 
regulations. The Office of Zoning and Integration (OZI) operates 
the "Free Choice Program" in elementary schools — k-4, which 
provides students with choices for elementary schools as a means 
of integrating racially isolated schools. OZI is also responsible 
for the Optional Assignment Program for middle school students 
seeking high school placement. Hie program was developed " to' reduce 
high school overcrowding, and racially integrate schools by providing 
students with options after the regular high school admissions 
process is finished. Whether it accomplishes its goals equitably 
is a complex and controversial issue that has been the subject of 
court challenges for ten years. 

The Optional Assignment Program targets 26 locations throughout 
the city. Optional Assignment applications are filed by all students 
in the middle schools that fall into the 26 catchment areas. 
Students who go through the high school admissions process and 
receive a placement other than their zoned school are not assigned 
through this program. The applications of students who have been 
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rejected from every special school to which they applied are 
automatically activated and run through a computer, in this way, 
they can receive a placement in a zoned school other than the one 
for their own neighborhood, of 30,000 applications received in 1984, 
about 11,600 children were assigned through Optional Assignments. 

Each Optional Assignment catchment area is considered a 
•separate rvograra,' and the application lists zoned schools that 
are targeted for integration or population reduction. These are 
schools which the child ordinarily would not be permitted to attend 
because of residency requirements, but due to the need to integrate 
schools and reduce overcrowding in some schools, the children in 



the 26 locations are given the Optional Assignment application and 
asked to rank order according to their preference, these other 
zoned schools. The program seeks to integrate schools by providing 
minority students with an option to attend a school that is more 
than 50 percent non-minority and providing non-minority students 
with an option to attend a school that is more than 50 percent 
minority, within certain limitations. The applications are run 
through a computer formula which seeks to place as many students 
as possible in their first priority choice, if any children want 
to attend their own zoned school, they must be counseled to list 
it: as priority #1 on their Optional Assignment applications, since 
60 percent of the students who complete the process receive placement 
in their first choice. 

Wh%n possible, OZI sends staff to the field to assist with the 
applications. In cases where that is not feasible, they rely on 
OHSA staff to explain the program. One school we visited was part 
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of an Optional Assignment Program, but could not explain how, why, 
or where it worked. 

The locations for Optional Assignment Programs are proposed by 
the Director of the Office of Zoning and Integration, based on 
demographic trends in the city, OZI collects feeder pattern data 
that looks at every middle school and which zoned high schools the 
middle school feeds into. This is not the official demographic data, 
which is collected by the Office of Student information Services. 

OZI has a staff of 18, and uses 980 administrative hours. 
Approximately 50 percent of their resources are targeted to the 
Optional Assignment Program. 

Office of Zoning and Integration Budget : $425 , 000 

According to the Assistant Director of OZI, 50 percent of the OZI 
budget, or approximately $212,000, is targeted to high school 
admissions through the Optional Assignment Program. 

Office of Student Progress 

The Office of Student Progress (OSP) operates at the district 
level. Its mission is to bring together a range of services to help 
children in grades kindergarten through nine progress through 
school. Examples of programs for which OSP is responsible include 
attendance improvement, health services, educational and vocational 
guidance as well as the "hotel project" which works with children of 
displaced families who are now living in hotels. This year, in addi- 
tion to these responsibilities, OSP was given the job of monitoring 
state funded district dropout prevention programs. 
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One plan which grew out of this effort was 
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rpject Connect , 



This program is designed to •connect eighth grade students to high 
schools' in order to facilitate the transition between middle school 
and high school, OSP identified ten community school districts 
from which ten schools were chosen. Within each school, 80 students 
are targeted for services. Hie services projected for these- students 
appear to be rich and well-targeted. The program is designed to 
feature a team coordinator who is funded for release time to work 
as a fuU time coordinator within each middle school. The schools 
are slated to have family assistants who are to conduct outreach 
and provide support to the coordinator. The program will fund six 
hours each week of after school programming. 

The middle schools are each linked to a neighborhood zoned high 
school, and the high school is also funded to provide staff to the 
program. Support and health services are made available to students, 
and teachers are paid to work before and after school as 'big 
brothers and sisters.' There is a so-called "take-10" teacher 
who works with ten children at a time in after school activities. 
Project Connect is funded to provide ten hours of staff development, 
and students are given stipends to work as student mentors. The 
program has a per-pupil cost of $625. 

The program is to be evaluated this spring by the Board's 
Office of Educational Assessment in order to determine its status 
for next year. The Mayor's Executive Budget provides funding to 
expand Project Connect to 30 schools next fall, but there is no 
plan to expand the program to all middle schools. Project Connect 
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is meant to be a "model of cooperation between middle schools and 



zoned high schools . " 

The program has had difficulty getting off the ground. Its 
ambitious goals and breadth of services contributed to its start-up 
problems. In its second month of operation, there were only three 
after-school programs operating, and there were problems obtaining 
staff in both the middle schools and the high schools. For all 
practical purposes Project Connect is a program plan, not a working 
program. Unfortunately, it must be evaluated at this time in order 
to justify its refunding next year. The Office of Educational 



Assessment will have to rely on program plans and pertfS|is v one or 



promising, an evaluation at this time is probably too premature to 
be reliable. 

project Co nne ct Budget ; $500, 000 

Another project run by the Office of Student Progress is the 
Resource Allo cation Plan model for high school articulation. The 
model is designed to address what is referred to as a "returnee 
situation" whereby large numbers of students who have received 
placement in special programs are returned to their zoned school, 
either voluntarily or involuntarily at the end of their first term. 
The model seeks to connect feeder schools with zoned high schools 
in order to encourage students to attend zoned high schools. (See 
p. 49 for discussion.) 

Budget fo r RAP : $157,000 (state grant) 



two examples of the program in operation. While 
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We have now described the basic high school admissions process 
and the problem of too few seats for students seeking placement. 
We have reviewed the options and the difficulties encountered by a 
child seeking to choose a course of study. We have looked at the 
central administration of the system, it is apparent that much of 
the success of ~me~ process "depends on the amount and quality of 
information and assistance students receive from the middle schools 
and high schools to help them make appropriate choices and negotiate 
the system. 

Does the high school admissions process work? If the object 
is for every child to have an option, then it is not working, since 
many children get none of their choices, despite the elaborate 
process with which they must contend. Within this context, we 
must examine what guidance and support we are providing students 
so that, at the very least, the choices reflect a real interest. 
"They've got options, " we were told by one guidance counselor. 
"It's the information they need, the opportunities they need, and 
the time they need from us, to inform them of their options, that's 
what they don't have." 
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Major Central Offices and Programs Linked to 
High School Admissions Process 



/ 



Office of Pupil Personnel Services 



$700,000* 



Production of Hxgtr^ chool Directory 
Educational Testing Service Contract 
DaLa Processing Personnel 
Office of High School Admissions 
Office of Zoning and Integration 
Office of Student Progress**** 

a) Project Connect 

b) Resource Allocation Plan Model 



$102,000 

$435,000 
$ 50,000** 
$730,000 
$212,000*** 



$500,000 
$157,000 



TOTAL 



$2.16 million 
plus Pupil 
Personnel 
Services 



NOTES 

* We have no way of knowing what portion of this total budget is 
assigned specifically to high school admissions. 

** This figure represents an estimate of salary for personnel in 
the Division of High Schools who are responsible for maintaining 
summary statistics of the computerized admissions process and 
managing the ETS contract. 

*** This figure represents one half of the total budget for the 
office. This was the percent we were told assigned primarily 
to high school admissions program. 

**** Thi g office is not directly responsbile for high school 

admissions activities, however, they are responsible for che 
implementation of the Project Connect, and Resource Allocation 
Plan Model. 
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III* BARRIERS TO APPROPRIATE CHOICES 

What do High Schools Provide 

As described earlier, one component of this review of admis- 
sions, was the circulation of a survey to every high school principal 
in the city. A total, of 47 principals responded. We used the 
survey to obtain information on what high schools are doing in the 
way of outreach and recruitment to prospective students in the 
middle schools. Only 14 schools were able to provide data on time 
and resources spent on^high school admissions. According to that 
sample, the average high school devotes one-third of a Unit of 
Appropriation to the admissions process . (See Appendix F.) The 
high schools report the number of hours spent by their staff on 
guidance activities. Using the same sample, we found that the 
average number of units devoted to guidance activities in a high 
r school is 8.5 units. One- third of a unit, then, means that 

approximately 3 1/2 percent of the time and resources that the high 
schools report they spend on guidance activities is devoted to 
admissions . The "admissions process" for our sample included 
writing the High School Directory description, writing other promo- 
tional materials, visiting feeder schools, meeting with prospective 
students, and reviewing high school applications. 

The only time the promotional material is formally distributed 
to middle school students is at the High School Fair in the fall. 
The High School Fair is an event jointly sponsored by the United 
Parents Associations and the Board of Education. Other t han the 
fair, there is no formal distribution of information from individual 
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high schools to middle scfiool students , and there is no requirement 
that high schools publish amy informational literature , when 
reviewing the promotional literature published by the high schools, 
we found that the majority of it was more appropriate for students 
already in the school rather than prospective students, such as 
rules and regulations, graduation requirements, schedules, etc. 
Admissions requirements and details of programs and their goals 
were almost never mentioned. 

Our survey sample indicates that 97 percent of the high schools 
claim to have contact with middle schools. (See Appendix G.) The 
average number of middle schools each high school' has contact with 
is 13. According to our interviews with middle school personnel, 
the linkages the} had with high schools were a result of personal 
relationships between principals or guidance counselor? in the 
schools. No formal structure is in place to encourage contact 
between the high schools and middle schools. 

Some middle schools complained that high schools are aloof and 
remote, and that they operate programs in a vacuum, not accountable 
to anyone. The feeling expressed by many middle school counselors *w 
was that high schools can introduce programs designed to attract 
the best students, but not designed to respond to the needs of the 
community , such as available jobs, gaps and duplications in pro^ 
gramming* etc. Some middle schools saw this as a failure stemmirg 
from a centralized high school division. The high schools, they 
claimed, have little or no incentive to respond to local needs. 
Rather, high schools engage in a citywide competition when possible, 
for the •best 1 kids they can find. This conforms with the findings 
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of a« prior EPP report, Tjie High School Enrollment slide , which 
found that high schools added courses without regard for comparable 
offerings in nearby schools and local needs. ' There is no overall, 
plan governing approval and geographic distribution of new programs, 
Many new programs have exciting titles to attract students, but lack 
a full complement of courses. 

It is clear that connections and linkages must be made between 

the two levels of education — middle school and high school. This 

' — 

juncture, at which the centralized system interfaces with the 
decentralized system, is a critical one for students. It must be 
bridged to ensure that a gap does not widen into which our 'at-risk* 
youth can fall . 

What Do Middle Schools Provide 

Students' two main sources of information are the High School 
Directory , and the middle school guidance counselor . The average 
adult/student ratio for middle school guidance counselors is 1/700.* 
Given this r^tio, we looked at the ways in which a counselor can 
disseminate the information and materials he or she has. 

During our interviews we asked guidance counselors how they 
transmitted information and to whom, about the high school admissions 
process* Four out of six said they hold at least one parent 
meeting to answer questions and distribute printed materials, 
Four out of six said that they meet in group settings with students 
and provide minimal time for individual counseling. Two out of 
six schools produce their own worksheets and/or information to 

* Interim Summary Report 1984/5, Office of Student Progress. 
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supplement what they receive from the Central Board on the high 
schools. Two out of six have programs that coach students for the 
"Big 3 Science Schools Only ofte school regularly invites high 
schools, other than its neighborhood zoned school, to make presen- 
tations to ^ie children. 

With two weeks available between the date children receive 
their directories and ^applications and the date they must return 
the completed applications,^ it is difficult to imagine a, guidance 
counselor meeting with individual children to review courses and 
programs, with a guidance counselor/student ratio of 1/700, and 
terminal grades sometimes running as large as 250 f even more time 
might not be enough to enable individual counseling. Finally, 
even the good faith efforts made by some middle schools to meet 
witft par ents and distribute information are lost because there is 
so little information to be had, and so few .w ho truly understand 
the admissions process • 

The best-case scenario of middle school counselor availability 
for assistance with the high school admissions was found in a 
school where two counseldrs' were assigned to the process, one 
handled the eighth grade, and one handled the ninth grade. These 
counselors were also responsible for general counseling of the 
seventh grade as well as general counseling for the eighth and 
ninth grades, in the eighth grade* there were 250 students filing 



high school applications. in this particular school, all eighth 
graders were encouraged- to ftlep applications aS preparation for 
ninth grade. Students in the eighth grade who were accepted to 
special programs wefre encouraged to go to high school after the 
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eighth grade. Eighty to 90 students left the school afttr the 
eighth grade, leaving the ninth grade class with 150 students. 

These two counselors receive ad-hoc assistance from a grade 
advisor and homeroom teachers as well as family assistants. Never- 
theless, the counselor responsible for the eighth grade admissions 
, estimates she spends 50 percent of her days from September to 
January 1st on admissions. The ninth grade counselor spends 80 per- 
cent of her day on admissions for the same period. These particular 
counselors do meet with students individually and hold^a parent 
orientation meeting one afternoon each year. This, it must be 
restated, is the best/ case scenario we found. 

i 

"It's insane, " we were told. "We're asking kids to make choices, 
but they don't have the information they need to make reasonable 
choices. We need career exploration and career development. Every 
middle school must have equal weight in admissions 

Between September and January there are 68 school days with an 
estimated six working hours in each. The eighth grade counselor who 
spends 50 percent of her time on admissions spends 204 hours on 
the process. Assuming, conservatively, that the paperwork, which 
involves posting grades and test scores for every child in the 
terminal grade and reviewing each application for errors, takes 
half that time, the counselor actually has only 102 hours to work 
with 250 children, if he or she begins in September. This allows 
for a maximum of 24 minutes of counseling per child . These 24 
minutes must be used to explain the procedure, the options, the 
programs, the careers, the choices, the future, the goals, the 
program content, the possibilities associated with every choice 
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for which the particular child may- be eligible, in addition, the 

counselor must gain a sense of the child/ s interest, review the 

child's academic record, and assist the child in filling out the form 

correctly, tfiis is the best case scenario, and it is not entirely 

realistic, because the fact is* that most of the work is done in the 
i 

two weeks between receipt of the applications and the filing date, 
allo&ing at the most, about 60 hours, or about 15 minutes per child. 

The worst case scenario was foUnd in a school that had a coun- 
selor available only two, days each week. This school does not 
encourage its eighth grade students to apply to high school, because 
the school believes that they have more to offer students in the 
ninth grade than most high schools do, and more important, perhaps, 
if the school loses its ninth grade to the high schools, it forfeits 
a significant portion of its budget, "The high schools rob us of - 
our kids," we were told. 

The guidance counselor who works in the school two days each 
week receives some assistance from homeroom teachers and a grade 
advisor. He is also responsible for counseling other students in 
the school along with those in the terminal grade. If we assume 
that this counselor spends 50 percent of his time on admissions 
from September until January, that would equal 78 hours, of which 
half might be spent on paperwork, with a terminal grade of 125 
students, a full-time counselor would have only 39 hours to meet 
vith students, averaging 19 minutes per child. However, this 
counselor is only in the school two days each week, and there are 
only two weeks from the time the students receive their applications 
to the time they have to submit them completed, in reality, the 
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couriselor has only four days available for counseling, a maximum 
of 24 hours, with 125 students in the terminal grade. There are 
only 11 1/2 minutes available for each child . 

The two-day-a-week guidance counselor distributes information 
through homeroom official classes, and addresses students in their 
subject classes. Hie counselor does not review the applications 
unless a problem is flagged by the computer. 

The time co nstraints faced by counselors who have administrative 
responsibilities associated with admissions, coupled with a lack of 
information and resources, make for an inadequate degree of guidance 
and support for students seeking high school admissions . Many coun- 
selors were committed to doing the paperwork. Some spent lunch 
hours and evenings doing the paperwork just so that they could have 
a little extra time to meet with students. "Without the paperwork," 
some told us, "there are no options." 

What Do Middle Schools Know 

The Office of High School Admissions provides middle school 
counselors with training on admissions. This training focuses on 
procedures and timetables, and the paperwork associated with the 
admissions process. Of the six schools visited, only one guidance 
counselor demonstrated a slight understanding of how the selection "^ 
process for the high schools worked . Furthermore, if the high settbols 
start new programs or change curriculum, the middle schools depend 
on receiving that information from the individual high schools . 
There is no formal conduit or regular contacts through which such 
information would pass . 
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A sampling of comments made by different middle school counse- 
lors demonstrates the degree of confusion about admissions. 

"Everything is done through the computer, I don't know 
how selections are made by the high schools. " 

"When our students don't get in, we tell them to call 
the high school and complain to the Office of High 
School Admissions. " 

"The children don't make the better schools here. I 
don't know .exactly how the schools select students." 

"We don't know how they make their selections. They 
ask you to rank the schools, but they don't tell you 
whether they use the rankings." 

The counselors could not distinguish between screened and 
unscreened programs . fliere was a general bias towards the educa- 
tional option schools, reflected in the rate of applications to 
those schools , but not founded on an understanding of what those 
schools are about , or how they choose their students . The quality 
of counseling on options provided by the guidance counselor can 
only reflect the quality of the information they are provided by 
Central, when we asked the Office of High School Admissions about 
the quality of information being given students by middle school 
guidance counselors, we were told that the "older counselors know 
more about the process, and are better able to provide assistance." 
Having spoken with some counselors who've been in the system for 
many years, it was our impression that the older counselors were 
more comfortable with the paperwork, but no better informed of the 
careers, programs, or methods of selection used by the high schools. ^ 

Many children, of course, receive additional assistance from 
their families in making their choices. However, parents are no 
better prepared than guidance counselors to offer informed advice. 
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As one guidance counselor admitted , "it is unrealistic for this 
system to rely on family for that kind of support. " what would a 
parent have to know about program options in order to counsel a 
child going through the admissions process? 

Hie parent would have to know the difference betweeen a screened 
and an unscreened program, and understand that educational option 
courses are required to accept a cross section of the student popu- 
lation. The parent would have to know the ratio of applications 
to admissions for each program so that the child could maximize 
his/her chances of admissions. The parent would have to know what 
additional specific information is required of the student to be 
admitted into a screened course. The parent would have to have 
the time to speak with the personnel at all high schools in which 
the child is interested, in order to get a sense of where the child 
would be most comfortable and what the traveling would be like. 
Thd^parent would have to understand the sometimes subtle differences 
between programs which have a more technical or vocational aim and 
those that are more focused on academics. 

Of this, and other needed information, little is actually 
available. There is no published information explaining the dif- 
ference between a screened and an unscree ned program. At no time 
^^^^^l^ f-Jg^ 6 ^ 3 g£ guidance couns elors in middle schools 
told t hat unscreened programs do not use the child's ranking w h en 
sel ecting students for the program . The aca demic cross se ction 
of students in the educational option courses is re ferred to in 
the directory, but the d irectory does n ot explain that the 
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high school picks and chooses students from within each of the 
25/50/25 categories . Although the ratio of applications to admis- 
si ons is computed for every special program and school , it is not 
j gubli shad . for students , parents or guidance counselors , The . schools 
that have screened courses do not have to publish their sele ction 
criteria, nor are they asked to list the median reading and math 
scores of the st udents a ccepted in the last round of admissions . 
High schools do not publish information about their graduates i n 
terms ofjwhethar most go on to college or directly into the job 
market , or whether vocational programs that lead to a licensing 
exam have a high passage rate . There is no standard definition 
for a program category, so that two programs can have the same 
name and entirely different content and goals , but the parent and 
the student have no way of knowing this. 

This represents a sampling of the information needed by a parent 
to help a child during the high school admissions process. None of 
it is available . Middle school guidance counselors need comparable 
information as well as the time to share that information with the 
students. 

Furthermore, if negotiating the system is difficult for the 
English-speaking family, it is impossible for a language minority 
family. No information on schools, programs or the process itself 
is published in languages other than English. Bilingual personnel 
who are available by telephone to answer parents 1 questions have 
little training in the program options available, and, according 
to our research, cannot answer any but the most basic questions. 
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Are Children Making Informed Choices? 

Given what we have found to be a lack of guidance and informa- 
tion with respect to the high school admissions process, one can 
assume that children cannot possibly be making rational choices. 
There is some evidence to support this conclusion. Earlier we 
described a program developed by the Office of Student Progress 
called the Resource Allocation plan for High School Articulation. 
This is a model designed to address what is termed the "returnee 
situation, " in which hundreds of students who received special 
program placement in the fall, return to their neighborhood zoned 
high school in the second term. They return either by choice or 
are pressured to leave by the high school. The Resource Allocation 
Plan model seeks to "•connect" feeder schools with their zoned high 
schools in order to encourage students to attend their zoned high 
schools in the first place rather than special programs. 

In February of this year, between 200 and 300 students returned 
to Boys and Girls High School from special programs and schools. 
The explanation given for this high rate of return was that the 
youngsters "failed out..." The RAP model seeks to address this 
problem by encouraging students to "stay home to begin with, rather 
than exercise options." The plan does not address the reason for 
the students 1 returning or whether the students choice was inappro- 
priate to begin with, and if so, why. Nor does it investigate what 
efforts were made, or could have been made, to help the student 
succeed at the high school of first placement. In addition, the 
design of this model contradicts the principle on which the provision 
of options for students was established — to give children options 
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is supposed to be a "holding power" mechanism. The RAP model is 
designed to encourage students not to exercise options. 

The sad fact is that the returnee situation may say more about 
the admissions process and how well, or poorly, it works than 
anyone cares to admit. Students may well be returning to their 
zoned schools, voluntarily or involuntarily, because they didn't 
have enough information or assistance whan they were applying to 
high school to choose programs which best suited their needs and 
interests. Or schools may be "pushing out" students whom they felt 
forced to- admit, but didn't want. If schools are accepting a 
range of students, they should offer services to help all those 
children succeed. 

What other evidence exists that children may not be making 
"reasonable choices?" We have the children themselves. When 
asked if they were "disappointed with their placements," one child 
said that she was unhappy about her acceptance into a cosmetology 
program. Further inquiry revealed that she "wanted to go into 
nursing," but had not applied to any nursing programs. The principal, 
who was present during the interview, shrugged his shoulders and 
said, *You can't get into a program you don't apply to." 

At one middle school a student was seen dropping off her letter 
of notification. The previous day she had received acceptances to 
Graphic Communication Arts High School and Stevenson High School. 
She thought she preferred Graphic Arts, but her parents preferred 
Stevenson, she said. Her letter of notification, signed by her 
parent, indicated that she would accept her placement at Stevenson. 
The child, an eighth grade student in a junior high school, was 
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advised by the principal and the guidance counselor to "stay with 
us next year," and the guidance counselor then changed the signed 
acceptance letter to "reject all placements/ 1 indicating she would 
remain in junior high school for the ninth grade. Torn by conflict- 
ing advice, this child never had adequate time or opportunity to 
make a well-reasoned choice, and the parent's wishes were summarily 
overridden by the guidance counselor. 

Poor guidance was also evidenced by the summary data. In one 
case, 289 eighth grade students had applied for admission into a 
program for which only ninth graders were eligible. Middle school 
counselors told us that children don't understand programs, "They 
all apply to computers [programs]. They don't even know what a 
computer is." 
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IV, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclusions 

If, providing young people with a choice as they embark on their 
high school careers helps them to learn, inspires their interest, 
and works as a holding power mechanism, then the goal of providing 
high school options is a sound one. However, to make these choices 
meaningful, students must have viable options. The fact is, there 
are not enough desirable high schools. High schools must be 
evaluated, ^and those which are not working, those which children 
don't want to attend and parents fear, must be upgraded. 

The Board of Education's recent plans to reform the high school 
funding formula and eliminate the funding disparities is the first 
step in improving those high schools that fail to attract students. 
The Mayor has added $10 million to next year's school budget for 
this p££ptf3e. It is important that this money be targeted to up- 
grade the curriculum and support services in the city's zoned high 
schools. Combined with the new initiatives for dropout prevention, 
these funds offer the opportunity for a dramatic overhaul of the 
city's failing schools. 

This reorganization of schools that don't work must ^be coupled 
with a needs assessment of students and the market place. Further- 
more, the reorganization should seek to replicate and expand programs 
that work and that students want to attend. The goal of this 
restructuring would be that every child should have a seat in a ^ 
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goal to reorganize and improve a large number-.of _high_schoQls 
requires an enormous commitment, but unless the '•dumping ground" 
high school and the image of the -dumped- high schJol student are 
eradicated, large numbers of students will continue to be short- 
changed, and many will eventually drop out* 

The other problem identified in this study has a solution which, 
though less global, still requires a commitment on the part of the 
Board of Education. The problem is a lack of guidance and support 
services for students facing the high school admissions process . 
The lack of guidance personnel is compounded by the virtual absence 
of quality printed materials on the high school admissions process, 
the programs, the options, the career possibilities, the selection 
criteria, and the program content. This dearth of information 
reflects the fact that Central has not committed sufficient resources 
to the admissions process at the middle school end* Without the 
guidance personnel with whom children can. work to .choose a high 
school, and without the information needed to make an appropriate 
choice, the process we call high school admissions is not a process 
at all, but a maze through which we send 100,000 students each year. 
If the process is to work as intended, the Board of Education has 
a responsibility to provide students wit!, the resources necessary 
to tackle the system. 

Recommendations 

The high school admissions process, like the high schools them- 
selves, is not serving all our students equally well. It is driven 
by the competition for the most able students, a situation exacer- 
bated by the lack of available seats in programs and schools that 
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students, parents and counselors consider desirable, in re-thinking 
such a system, we must keep our sights set on the goal that the 
school system should not be "weeding students out," it should be 
nging them in. 

Long Range Recommendations 

1 ) The school system should regularly analyze and publish 
data on the programs and schools to which children are applying 
and the rate at which they are accepted. This should be used as 
part of an evaluation of the high schools to determine which types 
of programs are attracting students. Failing schools should be 
_ r _ e A nv ^g°rated and reorganized with programs and courses tha t meet 
the needs and interests of the students. Successful and desirable 
programs should be expanded or re plicated so that the^ can accommo- 
date every child who wants i to attend them , The high school funding 
formula reforms promised by the Division of High Schools and the 
$10 million proposed by the Mayor for this purpose present the 
opportunity for upgrading the neighborhood comprehensive high 
schools starting this fall. 

2) The expansion of special programs must proceed according 

^S^JjSJ S^h^S^^^DI^S^S^SSE that take into account a balanced 
geographic distribution of special course offerings," and the ne eds 
of ■3tude_nt3_ at all academic levels . The proliferation of duplica- 
tive special courses designed only to increase the competition for 
the most capable students is a wasteful use of resources while other 
students' needa remain unaddressed. Criteria for designating new 
programs as screened, unscreened or educational option programs must 
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be standardized and strictly adhered to. Programs should not be 
des>*'jnated as screened unless it is absolutely necessary for students' 
success in the program. To the ext ent p ossible, all sc hools should 
serve stud en ts at all levels of academic achie vement, in proportions 
reflective of the general system-wide student population. 

Short Range Recommendations 

The gap between high schoSl and middle school is great, it is 
great for the child faced with the transition, and it is great for 
the school system in that it represents the juncture between a 
decentralized and a centralized system of education. Efforts must 
be made to connect high schools with middle schools and sustain a 
flow of information between the two. 

1) ^Middle schools should be provided with $6.3 million cate- 
gorical funding to incr ease support services for s tuden t s going 
through the high school admissions process . These funds could be 
used to hire personnel to provide abademic, vocational and career 
counseling, or aides to alleviate the paperwork burdens and free 
counselors or other staff for counseling. The goal of the funding 
would be to substantially reduce the adult/student ratio in order 
to provide more individual counseling for middle school students, 

2 ) The middle school staff assigned to admissions should attend 
gXL ^gggjjg training programs twice ea ch year. This would be in 
addition to the technical assistance now offered by the Office of 
High school Admissions. The training program would be an opportunity 
for middle school counselors to learn about programs and career 
courses in high schools throughout the city, to \isten to presenta- 
tions made by high school persdnnel regarding their programs and 
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to ask questions about admissions criteria, ifer would also be an 
opportunity for the middle school counselors to meet $nd -exchange . 

r> 

information with the high school personnel. / 

3) Articulation information groups should be established in 
every school district . These should consist of* representatives 
from the middle schools in the district, the neighborhood zoned 
schools, t£e High School Diyisiorf, advocacy groupsy parents, and 

4 

s.tudents. Uiis group^would share information on high school adrais- 

' ' • / 

s ions. 4 They should also explore program possiblities ir* zoned 

* 7 s * 

schools which meet the heeds of the -district's students and encourage 

y » 

establishment of' such programs. The core groups should have a 

* * w 

citywide executive committee that*' would meet on a regular basis to 

share information and help to direct the development of new^programs 

in the high schools throughout the city. 

< 4) A survey of options for high school^^plications should be 
incorporated into middle school career exploration courses (mandated 
by the new Regents 1 Action Plan) so that students can begin con- 
sidering their choices the year before they must submit applications. 

5) The Project Connect program model should be refined as it 
is expanded, with the goal of connecting middle schools with high 
schools throughout the city. The "connect" program can ease the 
transition for students from middle school to high school, and could 
link up with both neighborhood zoned schools as well as special 
programs and schools. 

6) High schools should be given an updated list of middle 

s 

school guidance counselors to encourage direct contact between the 
high school and the middle school. 

eg 



7) Every high- school should designate one person responsible * 
for handling all questions concerning admissions. This person's 
name and phone number' should be listed in the high school directory. 

8) Program and course descriptions in the High school Directory 
should be 'subject to uniform definitions and admissions criteria. 

Those programs with the same title and the same goal* should have 

/ 

the same minimum essentials and comparable admissions ^criteria. Where 
differences do exist in ^programs and admissions /criteria, that should 
be made explicit in the directory. Schools and programs should publish 
admissions requirements, last year's acceptance rates, average grades 
of incoming students and other information that would help students * 
make appropriate choices. • ^ 

9) Since unscreened- programs do not take a child's ranking of 
choices into accounts for placement, the computer program should .be 

revised to hold outp the child's ranking for unscreened programs, 

i 

and to reorder the 'rankings for , only those programs which <3o use 

1 * 
rankings for admissions. — 

10) The Optional Assignment program should be assessed, arid** 
the feasibility of incorporating aspects of the Optional Assignment 
Program into the mainstream admissions process using one computer 
should be investigated! so that this added complication* to an already 
complex admissions system be simplified ^ the-exten^i^ssibTe. 1 

1 1 ) The Board of Education should continue to contract for 
computer services for the. high school admissions process. 

12) All materials for parents on high schools, programs and 
the ldmissions process should be published in languages other than 
English. Bilingual personnel available to answer parents' questions 
should be thoroughly trained in the process and program options. 
JB-5/1 * 
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'■■■W* !! II I iHlllui»»w < iW < »,Yort.CliyiMd— . 
**^*****Sk&Sm**.Aig l *i a : 8:00 AM. to 3:00PM. 
of SMmk 1J00 

^ J."* M> A .Mn to Eudld Awt.; BMT J aiin to 

t Sort* 1-4 
••to ofwowT^" R *'^ , ^* WI ''^ 

• ^MunMrimaniiui 3 period *<*«/ 

die^oIX' 1 ^ 0 ** 1 "^ 

!^9?«V--2 pdodM day 
Grade i0 

• C*n>**y--<2 periods* day 
*Con*^Sdew^perio*»dey 

^Xll ^f^AcMtons cdrj. ls*o««TT»to-^ X. 1984. 

• OtiuerEduotfon 

• Orv^CofwnidJon Project 

Grade? 

• Eaploewoty— 2 periods * drv 

• *^^m««^ptnodiaday 

• Aflodierihopimeei^ptnodiedjy 



i ^ wh * • ^ „ 

136 , **^^«^'^«w*m«tth««ndo*wimto 



oMmdina 
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Bram, N.Y. 10466 
School T«kphonc 66&09S0 
Adrmitooj Tafcsphonc 6654950 
Guldwoa Tskphonc 666-O950 

Slngte m A0 gradac 3:00 A.M. to 2:45 P.M. 



J*""****"*** 5«6m«j*'IRT No. 6 train to 143 St BomkMABSTOA 



„ lnn , , , , * R «>^sP^«Ppfc»dooproe«tjM»*nd««Ju- 
won ot raoonl 

Gtmdm9Mxi IQ 

• Qaacoma 

proca- 

Gmdm9mdl0 

• C*marai Contracting 

• Suslnaai MachJna Rapair 

• Computer Dm Procctfng- 



4en*Ji»jiM W«iiBiiluKAflapptottom(iu«onNov«mbcrl. 1984. 
Special feae—e 

# JZlfSS!^ flUd * ra rriwp,d » *t«Mchool •mpioynwnt In 



• FVtj^ Iiio^ Couiiol (PK^ 

orfar to provide Urge numbers of jobs far studems duniw schod term 
cm T"* — — 



Ca*ae**elaeea1 PtoflMM «JT«*e or Mem Ye 
♦ AfiProojams 

Gmde 10-0 periods a day 

Gmdas U and 12— 4 periods a day 
5^c«£AKa^o« Programs available for students with haridteapprrw 
For information. caU dwOftoo/Wgh School Admtsaoo^ 47^ 



"^"^J*"*** P*«*w««*^««« or uftKiMn^ count «*vo«kxi^t^^ 
xno* may mim « the «* orf <ww nm to tmr and ht* tcnoo* 
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AUGUST MARTIN HIGH SCHOOL 
156-10 Baaaey Boulevard 
Jamaica. MY. 11434 
School T^phonc 528-2920 
Aoraastons Telephone 52S-2933 
GutaanoeTetop&*S28-2962 

t_tli-UiiijiiJiHliiii rriri--- r^i "-^ ■^..v-t./^. . — 

Scheel SeJaiiaea: Sfato> season. Seven-hour school' day. An grader 
&2S AX to 335 P.M. 
Naaej aegarfSta*ea«at2jS0 

•ftaHepsHallsai Sabaai it IND A tram to Rockawey Blvd. foflowsd by 
Green But Um 07: IND £ or F tain to Sutpho Blvd. followed by Green 
Bus Une 06; IND E or F Mn to Parsons Ovd, followed by Jamaica Bus 
Line Q11L Cxaxac: buang from northern Qusem. 

ImiijiTirrrr- 1 -! * t ^'— 1 8 g r — ut a T ^~l — » 

tugueae, Gmn 

rdaritfir-"y C t*Mart — t L — M — l ~T t - W ~ J 

mousing apedai appacatton procadures far ecfcrteskxi to aft courses. Stu- 
dents In gnde flight of awjMiadUto and junior Mgh schoosi gjade 
ntoa of Junto* high school may apply far adnaaston to educaeoiui c*aom 
school and prolan*. Saidanti eosndtng nJna to ro^ ad»oto may 
apa»yTwaei s/ »flv a perea*^ 
levsirasrtey frmpenwreadbetow^^ 
ya o a wwfc 

a Aviation juaigaaaatidtonandeagert^ 
•ration wan ma Sane Untventfy at Famango^ avhiaon flteoito. (2 
periods a day) ground aupport vahJde m atotonano i and repair. (2 
periods a day) aaroapaoa datfgn. co m pi j aa r aaaaaa rt desto*, mttooroi. 
ogu, aareapaoa maotai tachj»log$!L 

a Coaapuaar jdance item uui eating word unwiaana, oompotar 
iiaahsniaeri eomputar tochnotooy. Among tha languages taught an 
RPCCOBOU BASIC and FORTRAN IV 

• GarinurioMftofa^-tetadfe 

a Legal Studtos at August Martin (LAMP>— counts to govcrrnnant 
atoanceogy, law and legal risssrh. Stogents wUdpaat In mock mat, 
nantor raojtam «wa1i mator taw fkM 

wall tha offtce of 4m Quaans DUtoct AttorMytopaaWngmaaangiand 
conferences. 

* aaa l i ti"* - ' Mappacattonsdi N 1 1QgA 

Spaclsi F««tavaa 

a August Martin institute of Sdenca and Tachnato^i/Honon Institute 
(AMST/HD. Accelerated and enriched coursas eraphaatong soence, 
mathamaacs and ertotoaerto* as wel as tha hurrartttos. Quattad stu- 
dans from Aviation. Computer Science, Gammuricattons and Legal 
Studies options wtf be Invited to parttapate to AMIST/HL 

a Students are rsquaad to taha algebra and 2 yaers of a forcgn language. 

a Independent Study 

a Longer school day (7 hours) 




^RGC^yi^TINGHOUSC VOCATIONAL-TECHNlCAl. 
105 Johnson Street 

Sehod Telephone 62S-6U0 
Adrt^w W^honc 
Guidanct Tetephonc 62Sol30 

Naaafcecof $ta*le«*e 1,756 

^^J!d IS^S^^^" 1 ^" 9 5 P ^ Cl * 1 *PP^^o^ procedure* coiuatJcn 
Gsjde*9anc/J0 

• Com P | ^ P fay wim*itf ^3 periods a day 
Grade* 

• Exploratory Shops— 2 periods a day 
Grade i0 

• Bearerac Senrfdng-3 periods a day 

• *Waty Making periods a day 

• Cabinaimaidng-Jpariodfadav 

• aodcafKiWa^Repa^p^^^ 



Evafci**** S I L.^ *«• on November t. 1984 

oa^Stuckrasurfbernforr^ «wnw 
Special T 



- ^Pf^ SduaiJoo^-iee Contents. Part 01 
H^SZ^T ^ YOfk °* T<Chn ^ Ever, 

• ^Brother Program tor New Students 

• gmwer Employment Program w«n Private fndusry 

• tii^neei a >y Science Hnnchmcn: Worksno o 

• SeraorGaten* Escort Program 

• Pter TuiDrmq Prcgnm 

• ^^^ ProSrani * or ^d ^iecmoi ntatfadon and 
P»»ujce nvnors 
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TAX* WEST HIGH SCHOOL 
&>Wc«5O$0ast 
Naw York. R V. 10019 

Taltpbonc 247.2650 J 

rjm Tij^hcmc 506 77p6 
<**araTtiq*on«: 586-7708 

Ss&vj* ScfcKkir Sngic Maaoru Ail 9rw«c 8:40 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 

ttm***9m*mm 1300 

TW a ua irt n^ i i Safcaaa a e BMT £E. BR a? 4g Sfc WO. E. AA. CC to 50 

St; IRTNtt i to 50 St Bmmiiw. ZM10. Mil to 30 St; M27 to Ninth Ave 

• BfciyiaJ Progasa (Sganaah. Cantofiw) 

• Enojfc* ac * SosBad Langtao* (E&jeaOonai options and vocational 
9*^avaJafafcto£5La&sdara*j 

Eateaatitaaai O ptf ai n CaaeF*sfc° fUquiftttj spadti apptaflan ptoct- 
<faaatS*4rafco^a^3ftiam^^ 

^idic^tin^*©ojira»S**ienai 
aa ya a* JET» «* H^ pa^ 

ajaafc M; au«p»3to» ptegant md bate* gn»ia fevat and fifty parcant 
iaMdo*a*9dato*i 

• MBfc a M »j and caparianot at Rapubic Airport in Far* 



• Qxsp&sc Sa towr a prov a fa i mathtraattcai and p i pyamu ti ^ atfb 
zaadad topuauaafou^yaarcoa^dagraaprog^ 



• Ete*onlca»*-»in£*g *r, fccac ^JesscS*/, cojnfit**33an and &£ai dec* 
feoajee pf»5JUff«8 Axknti tor mane* roattvorfouryaarcalaojprc* 



otfraccfti*, ?** ?p*cai Assessors rjcttaafcrtt e*J *vaiu- 

• Expfc*aiaryFyiSf 

• o^fonactfy^pui&jiM 

GaoW0 

o Casfcte$aodCa»teg 

• Safer* 

• o HaatManehanctano. 

Marfan* Engft*H-MjK*t« En^naanng 

Mrtfiwa Bach ■ Sa amanafap. Nawgaong, PSotiog 

Ad a rjaetaaa iafet»«4oK A9 appGcafiona du« on November X. 1984 
SajaSalfimaan 

• A^aMcadRacamantinEng&h. mathamato 

• Cooperates Education — «m Conunts. p m HI 



\ 
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MURKY BSRGTRAUM HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BUSINESS CAREERS 9 
411?aadSvaet c. 
Naur York, N.Y. X0Q38 V 
School Tafcpbpnc 964-9610 
AdmMom T«i«phon«r 964-9618 
Gufcfatvc* Tdaphon* 964-96X5 

IwwH f M i wi i ft gJ y c ^ o iitlopgOM«dwoiq^io<IK«wYoifcChyiw^naL 
SetaaaASeaoafrate Singla saaabn. AB gndtc 8:10A.M. to 225 PR 
NwWWStudntK 2,606 

Tiw pi rf i M iw . Stdm»y*:IRTNa 4. 5. 6 tram to Brooklyn Bridge ERT 
No. 2 Mn to Par* PL; BMT RR EE mns to City Hafc BMT M tntn to 
Chambaa St ; IND A own to Broacfcoy^unu St Bums: M 15, 1. 6. 101. 
102. 

1 wptw Spanlah 1-6, Mandarin Chhaaa 1-6. Punch 1-6 
EafecatNatal Opdoaa C wm 1 BsnjKture is *n aducadonal option* 
Khooi«Mdipn^af«tojckmiboth 
InbuatoamSpacav^ppik^ttcaipro^^ 

arM»o< ooiM i tti li u it Stedanttft grade alght o< imtrnwdtoat and junior 

appfrfar a d m aal oM to«ducattond 
e»parcar*dstt»4antMdn«Mamuaty 
car* road c«^c«adaiavai'^paroamn^ 

• Compuaar Srianf ■ inrir^lai baac pnndpka of buanag data proc«m» 
infe practical axpgw^u^ 

Ring m BASIC RPG. and COBOL, and appfcaoon of data procasang 
ly aai n a g to3partocWaday 

• A 'rrw i nnQ indudai ia.uuiiaiijpiUia^Mb»ckyoundiof>dvancad 
audy. Coutsss kndude taxation, b uat n aa i taw. a ceouiiahy laboratory, 
cottage aoaunong, pomputcr-orttntad accountant Inws&nana, injur* 
ansa, money and banWng— 2 or 3 pahoda a day 

• Markaancg»cndudas buahaarorganfaaoon and m ana gama nt advertis- 
ing, w km pmn o ao n . ranaloq, buatnaailaw, travaj and touaara, takvtaon 
advantsaaj and pwa n a ia o n ^^parJods a day 

• SaeatflaaandRna ric a i n d ud ai monay arai'banJdng, trr u a wjiwiu . ac- 
counting, law, traurarca. raal artata, taxafton, and tmamattond ft- 
nanoa^ parioda a day 

• SacnaaaalS danc a prap a wa aajdanti for saenwarial waning taaxacu* 
th*, lagai and macteal shorthand, aa watt as for ac^natstrattvapoaoora 
to<Mgrdpmcaaaa^yandraUiadbu«naaiftaki 2or3partodsaday 

AaaaaaciaaaaBTaaaattfcaaiABappa^^ 1984. 
Ipatlil Tsiiwaa 

a C oopa w a wE c W-a tt on laaComanat Partfll 

• Junior Ad a a wanam 

• Sno^ program^ CUNY. P^Univ«ntty 
vwmo tnxanarap rrograms 

« Mantor Law Program 

CmmM-HmUfd ProaraoM of Two or Mora Y«m 

• AfiCoursai 




NORMAN THOMAS HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
111 Eai 33 Street 
New York. N.Y. 10016 

School Telephone: 532-8910 V 
Adrmons Telephone 532-8918 
Gudance Telephone 5324910. cxt 14 

Imm Wi ww|w— w gJ»a^faop^ i choolcp w ipaWtwYortiOyfMda^ 
Sch— i t Sd^A0<! Owfapping w w m . Grades 9. 10: 8:59 AM. to 3: 10 
P.M.: grades a 12: 8:05 AM. to 2:16 RM. « 
W— rtwf l Sfcrf— w 2.901 / 

Tw Bi»i ft i tfK.5 rt^ |<. IRrNa6(rwto33St:BMT.RRN.QBfe«n 
to34SuA*we;Nos.M15. 101.102. 1.2.3.4to34Su:M16toPari&v* 
LaeiseMejee* SpMvh 1*6. French 1-6 f 

Education*! O pt*— ■ Cmmk* Requiring spedai app e eaOon proot* 
dure* Sejdontstno^e^ erf tnamr»e^ 
grade ten* of j u nior h igh s ch ool way appfrfaadrnjaaontoa^tictttonalop- 
tone school* and prognwne. Students atMndnsgndtnmmMghjchoois 
may apply. Twam\MK* percent of stuo^ adrriood annual tbotv 
grade leuatfltfenfy4ue panm mid bdowgn^Iav^ and fifty pafocm 
read on ojnede level 

• Seoeaartalafid WraTlfrffi' aaa ^ 

IGronj or Ptonanl word p n ir eaa n j. tteneaipoun and typing prepares 
c «a *a m far)obsaaleojimode^ 
teachers of saoutartal subjects. Instruction in word pmraannj indudaa 
tearing on Wang word processors. IBM Mamory typesetters, electron* 
t yp sM ee es i ( isttadta»anddfc^^ 

• A auw eA wj Ca r ee rs oikn baak oouraaa In bookkeeptog, bustrftjas 
machine aid bt aa n aas lew In tr« upper gjs^tr^ era courmtaoaoi 
nror aaa mj and cornpussr p roya uaufa i g to make (ha student aware of, 
oompuests In business* Accounting prindpies ara taught to prepare tha 
sudenejior farther ssjdy to coJeo^ 
ar«o>«naianopflontoth€aBJdarrcL 

• Compuaar P r ou n wiuiSnu, Ca r ee r s, devel o ps an undsrs n t ndmg of the 
compuaar and how it work* and how to oommuracato to the computer 
through a variety of taput devices. TKaciinleuluniliKkidaaprocaaa^of 
prooiarr^iaangiuchmacNrMlangua^ 

Compuaar operaoon la taught using mtarocornrjuaan arid the IBM Sys- 
asm/3 Computer. Buenoas hrwwiedge H incoiporaesd in the currtcukim 
by the aiudy of accounting and other efactroracbustneasnuKhines. 

• Marketing C ar ea r a frtocketing students pw Jl4jh in marketing Ubora> 
toiy esp eri e r Kes whfch tncfade cbm^ 

fashion buying, advertising, and vtsual merchandutng/A work expen- 
ence program Is av a iihte m the senior year. In addition, students may 
laftect from among the faeowmg spectafceed areas: finance and oectit 
rioaaVmoadoper it lon a. market reaaa 

AeeeeeeieeM lasoriaacfcM: AO eppecatiens due on November L 1964. 

Spedei Feeearae 

• Cooperative Education e ta Contents, Part d 



.!■; Scs: ?22s::i' ?:> 5nz- 
ri;.: scneel A:::«:or. 
Q4/2-/25 



2:crie f- Cs'i'ss :.ia» 


:rs« sense! 
■"■.I ■ , 


3:ho:l 


Tvs* SirKnin: F;i: hz'> Izul Hi fcac* 


24 kzii £:s: 
10 Csas-k: 
, 41!!^ 3c:«nc2 


& SsBit: Kir/an . 
_ - 09 August tei!fl 
Inst ^ tt Start 


A-Z2C ' 

field 
Acad 


a:ac * 
opt 

5 

/ 


■ 1113 
«s 
24? 


327= 
2502 
3570 


3225 
150* 
434 


*::::sl s 








I// J 


10454 
3552 


- 5245 
1735 


SC Record csss: - 3 














' 2? Com ssi 


09 ?aric U«: 


Acad* 


op: 




407? 


750 


20 Ccsp Sci 
. 23 Cat? Prcg 


0? Hurry Ssrjrtaw 
0? Norsan Thotas 
0? Harry hrgraus 

0? Ncrsan T^aaas 

>> 


Qc: 

Qo: s 

Opt 

flot 


opt 
opt 
est 
opt 


134 
133 
.113 
41 


3445 
3S80 
8447 
' 88?? 


332 

www 

701 
239 


<T57AL> 
(AVERAE 








445 

u: 


25091 
4273 


-444 


U Record count * 4 
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34 St School 
19 Com. Arts 


09 John Amy 
0? 1 S HerrsM 


Cot* 
flat* 


opt 
opt 


405 . 
501 


5270 
4422 

4_ - 


1294 


(TS7AL> 
'AVERASE 








1104 
553 


11482 
5841 


532? 
2914 


SJ Record east = 2 














(SJ10-T0T - 
<SX!H»VE ' 


* 


• 




. -3459 • 
• 344 


.51508 
5151 


'-•.13701 • 
1370 



SR Record cant ■ 10 
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10 Most Popular loth «»3dg ' 

High School Wstssicns Pregrass 
04/22/85 •_ 



>our» * Ccurai Kue. 




45 Sed.Scief.es Inst 

20 Com Sci" 

- 71 $tc Sci- 
01 Account 
01 '.Account 
71 Ssc/X?. y - 
20 Co*p > Sci 
20 Com Pro? 



(TOTAL) 
ttVKAS 

-Jf J- Picard count » & 

,36 Ex School 
13 Com. Arts 

(70TAO 
(.4VEHASE 

Seccrd count * .2 



"OO-TOT 
<SBHWE 



S3 Sscord count * 10 



Sfade School 
10 (Jidwcofr 
10 Part Mst 
10 Hurry !«rortaiu 

10 to-Mfl TIlOMS 

10 .furry Sergrtatu 
10 Jteraan Tfioaas 
10 ftirry Strgrtaui 
10 Xorsan Thosas 



10 Join 3«»ty 
10 E fHfurro* 



Oot 
Opt 
Opt 
Oot 
Oot 
Opt 



Opt* 
0pt» 



opt 
opt 
opt 
opt 
oot 
opt 



opt- 
opt 



School Type Scrsaing Fill S 82 t Appl fatal 26 Accspt 

s 93 
.4cad» opt . u 



1364 
13S3 



38 
?0 
117 
231 
127 



1711 
2147 
2223 
2333 
4393 
5407 



136 
427 



128 
279 
379 
J£S 
573 
264 



743 


18716 






311? 


J7»" 




2622 


2201. 


329 


3176 


777 








-973, 


3799 ' 


2973 


4S7v, . 

r . » 


289? " 

J 


1489- 


1373 


282*3 


3767 


137- 




377 - 
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HICS-SCBOQLS THAT CREATED SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
FQILTBE^EiRST TTMR TN-IQflq* ■ ■■ ' 



Queens 












1) Bayside HS 


Canraercial.-Art 


Ed Cot 


2) Flushing HS e 


Lav Related 


Ed. Opt 


3) Forest Hills HS 

# 


Law and Humanities Inst* ' 


Ed Opt 


- -4). Franklin K* Lane' ' 


Law Program/ 


Ed. Opt" 


; 5) Jamaica HS 


Technology Interface 


Ed Opt 


m 


v„u i. i.ege Discovery 




5) Springfield Gardens 


Business. MgimVSecretarial Skills 


Ed Opt 


m 


• Law Institute 


Ed Opt 


7) William Cullen Bryant 


Math/Science 


Ed Opt 


Staten Inland 


* 


0 


8) Fort Riclarend 


College Discovery - 9th Only 


* *. 



Bronx 

9y ? AdLai Stevens ion 
/ io) ;'Lehnian HS . 

11) Monroe HS 

12) frtorris HS 

13) 'Roosevelt HS.'. 

14) ., W.H^Taf't HS ■ 



Performing Arts ' 

r 

Acadeniy for Canputer Technology, 

AcaSeny. for Professions in 
Civil Service 

Jfedel tJrban School 

CoDputer .Business Institute 

Taft Business Institute 



Ed Opt 
Ed Opt 

Ed Opt 
Ed Opt 
Ed Opt 
Ed Opt 



* These are all acadeinic/ocnrorehensive zoned high schools that up 
until creating these- 'programs, drew students only frcra their 
9 . geographical .tone. These 'programs pull students -from throughout 
hKjC each -school's respective bora,. 



Brooklyn 

15) F.D.R. HS 

16) Lafayette HS 



17) Sheepshead Bay H5 



Business-Careers, and Conputer 
Techxwlogj^ . * Bd Opt 

Pre Engin^rlng and- Ganputer 
Institute '\ Bd Opt 

School for Hman\Sciences r Health 
Services and the Performing Arts Bd Opt 
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» "session frtfcess as a X^f, Total. « 
• Glance Esogoditures Across 13 Schools- « 



Wijst.T's^ Guidance* ♦ Tot?! 
""f ? of Uniis of ■ I for 

irrrgoriation AppropriztioiT- Adfiie; 



•Jichssi i. cf 
Utait I of 

Guidance -Fife. .18 « - t a 

Avs r age 2 of ' 
^ Euidancs lias ,2? 8.5 3-5 



*■ Inducas all guidance staff and teacher tine devoted to 
guidance. 



» 




i 

High 'Schools That Distribute 
Promotional Material 



Responses 


Bora' 


Yes 


('/.) 


No 


CO 


•13 


BK 


12 




1 


8 


10 


BX 


10 


100 


0 


0 


7 


M 


0 

a 


86 


1 


14 


6 


Q 


6 


100 


0 


0 


4. 


SI** 


4 


100 


b - 


0 


40 


Total 


38 


93 


n 

4M 


5 



High Sfchools, that Send Representatives 
To Middle Schools 



Responses - 


Bora 


• Yes - 




No 


(7.) 




BK 


13 


100 


0 


0 


10 


BX 


10 " 


ioo 


0 


0 


7 


M 


6 


- 86 


1 


14 


6 


a 


6 


100 


0 


0 


4 m 


SI 


4 


100' 


0 


0 


'40 


Total 


TO 


98 


- 1 





High Schools That Hold 
An /Open House 



Responses 


Boro 


Yes 




No 




13 .; 


BK 




4c 


7 


54 


10 


3X 




60 


4 • 


40 


T 
f 


M 




29 


w 


71 


» 


□ 


5 


33 


1 


17 


4 


SI 


.4 


100 


■ 0 


0 


40 


Total . ' 




58 


17 


42 



9 

ERJ.C 
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High Schools That Have Regular Contact 
With Middle School Personnel 



Responses 


Bora 


Yes 


(*'.) 


No 


. (7.) 




o 












BK 




93 


2 


IS 


10 


BX 


10 


100 


0 


0 


7 • 


M 


4 


37 




43 


& 


Q 


6 


100 


■ 0 


0 


4 


SI 


4 


/ 100 


0 


0 


40' 


Total 


33 


ae 


5 


12 



92 



High Schools That Have A? 
"Mentor" Program 



3onses 


Bora 


Yes 




No 


c::> 




13 


BK 


. 3 . 




10 


77 




10 


BX 


2 * ■ 


20 


S 


30 


.'1 




M 




29 


5 


71 
* * 




5 


Q 


t ' 2 < 




4 


67 






sr 




, 73 








40 


Total 


10 t - 


23 


30 


75 





High School*, That Participate 
In The High School Fair 

Responses Bora - : ;lYes <%) No V/.) 

13 BK 13' 100 0/ 0 

10 BX - 10 100 0 0 

7 W 6 • 36 1 14 

6 Q V 8 100 0 0 

4 SI 4 100 0 0 

40 Total 39 98 1 2 
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High Schools That Have Regular Contact 
With Middle School Personnel , 
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